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ABSTRACT 
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Project TALENT information. (Project TALENT was a 1960 national 
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Interview Development, discussing interview forms and the 
respondent's booklet; (2) Sample Selection and Characteristics, 
examining the participants and how they were selected and contacted; 
(3) Data Collection, presenting field data collection procedures; (4) 
Data Analysis, discussing procedures used for various data; (5) 
Results, examining the characteristics of the male participants; and 
(6) Results for a Small Sample of WACs, examining the characteristics 
of female participants. The text is supplemented by 68 tables. A 
bibliography, table of contents for the interview forms and 
respondent's booklet, personnel involved, and a listing of the tables 
are appended. (LH) 
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!• INTERVIEW DEVELOPMENT 

Qveryiev 

Objectives of interview development . The basic purpose of the interview 
developed for this study was to explore the impact of Army experience and 
activities on all Important areas of life for each of 200-250 individual 
jfBn ^nd women t It> order to reduce this broad purpose pp a mf^t^agealjle set 
of objectives for a three-hour interview it was necessary to have some basis 
fox identifying those kinds of Army experiences and activities which could 
be expected to have substantial in-servi?e and long-term effects on a person's 
life. Similarly, it was necessary to have some framework which would define 
the important areas of life on which such effects might be observed. There 
were four n)ajor resources and procedures which were used to formulate these 
objectives and to arrive at an interview form with questions and rating 
procedures which would accomplish them. First, the general problem areas for 
Army personnel procedures identified in the proposal were extended and clari- 
fied by a review of recent research concerned with the quality of life in the 
Army, anticipated problems in recruitment and utilization under all-volunteer 
conditions, career development and commitment, the post-Army careers of 
servicemen, factors ^ffepting- raenlistment, and other related material. The 
items Identified in this literature search are shown in the bibliography of 
this report (Appendijc, Section I-l), The reviey also resulted in 4 compila- 
tion of issues of importance regarding Army personnel procedures and practices 
wli:f.ch helped define tfiose aspepts of Army experience which shpul^d be covered 
in the interview. In addition, conversations with Drs, Uhlaner and Segal of 
the Amy Research Institute aided the staff in their identification of personnel 
issues of particular concern to the Army at this time. The principal issues 
ultimately addressed by the interview have been described in the introduction 
to this report. Their realization in specific interview questions is described 
in the section below entitled Final Interview Form , 

Factors affecting quality of life . Prior to the beginning of the present 
project, research was conducted by the Principal investigator and project staff 
on the factors affecting quality of life of Americans,* The procedures and 




*Thii3 research W4« supported by a Public Health Service General Research Support 
Grant to the American Institutes for Research, 
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results of this research will be described because they define the "important 
areas of life" covered in the interview. Several hundred critical incidents — 
reports of especially satisfying and especially unsatisfying life experiences — 
were gathered from about 200 persons of various ages and socioeconomic levels 
in the San Francisco Bay Area. In addition, the high school juniors in the 
1960 TALENT survey were mailed 11-year post high school follow-up question- 
naires in which they were asked "What has given you the most satisfaction 
during the past year?" and "Why was it so satisfying?" A sample consisting 
of, 2,000 of the questionnaire responses was chosen. Both these responses and 
the critical incidents were sorted into groups referring to similar types of 
.experience (Flanagan, 1954). From this sorting a tentative set of 18 dimensions 
defining quality of life was developed. A description of these 18 categories 
is found in Figure I-l.* These empirically-based dimensions provided the 
framework within which questions could be formulated regarding the interviewee's 
life at any particular point in time. They also formed the basis for the 
interviewee's own evaluation (rating) of his present quality of life. 

Pilot interview study. Following this tentative definition of the dimensions 
affecting quality of life, a pilot study was carried out in which 50 Project 
TALENT participants all over the United States were interviewed for three 
hours about their lives now and about the educational and other experiences 
which have contributed to or impeded the realization of "their goals" And 
satisfaction in life.** The procedures for securing participation in such 
an interview and for collecting the interview data have been used and refined in 
the present study. This pilot interview study also represented a tryout of 
possible questions regarding present life activities, values, and satisfactions. 
It was thus of substantial importance in preparing the present interview and 
translating the 18 dimensions into questions which would secure the needed 
information. 



* This work has now been continued by the collection of additional critical 
incidents from persons all over the U.S. The results of these studies and 
the refined set of the quality of life dimensions will be described in a 
forthcoming report. 

** This research was supported by a General Research Support Grant from the 
Public Health Service to thfe American. Institutes for Research, 
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Types of Questions Used in the Interview 



As in the pilot interview study, one of the basic principles underlying 
the formulation of questions for the interview was that they should attempt 
to elicit reports on specific behaviors and experiences rather than simply 
opinions or beliefs, insofar as possible. Thus interviewees were asked 
"Did you ever . . .?," "When did you . . .?," "Can you remember a particular 
time when . . .?," "What happened that made you think that . . .?," "Would 
you describe a time when you did this . . .?," and so on. General opinions 
were requested when the intention was to obtain such an opinion or conclusion, 
e.g., "How interesting was this to you?" or "How did you feel about this?," 
but the questions were primarily designed to elicit a more detailed report of 
experiences — who did what, what happened, and what effect it had. 

Tryout of the Army Interview 

After a draft of the interview had been prepared, it was tried out and 
revised in several rounds of interviews conducted with nine Regular Army and 
three WAC veterans in the San Francisco Bay Area. The characteristics of this 
group are shown in Figure 1-2. These men and women are roughly comparable to 
those of the sample for this study (see Results), except that they include a 
greater proportion of currently unemployed men than does the study sample. 



FIGURE 1-2 



Selected Characteristics of the Bay Area Veterans Who 
Participated in Interview Tryouts 



Sex 

Male 

Female 



Ji 

9 
12 



Entrance Status 

Enlisted 

Drafted 



Ji 

9 
_3 
12 



Yrs. of Service 



1 
2 
3 



Ji 
1 

3 
5 
_3 
12 



4 or more 



Males with 
Vietnam Service 
Yes 
No 



N 
8 
1, 
9 



H.S. grad, 

GED 
H.S. 

Some Post H.S. 
College Grad. 
Some Grad. Educ. 



Present Max. 
Level of Educ. 



Ji 

2 
1 
2 
4 
2 

J. 

12 
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One of the major functions of these tryouts was to define the areas of 
Army experience which appeared to be most important in terms of their long- 
range effects on the individual. The tryouts also served to iron out awkward 
transitions among topics. Most importantly they made it possible to eliminate 
questions which did not obtain useful information, to suggest needed changes 
in wording, and to permit choice among questions of similar apparent relevance 
to the purpose of the interview, bringing the time required to administer the 
interview down to three hours. Where time limitations forced a choice among 
questions, all of which had value, the emphasis was placed upon retaining 
questions roost directly relevant to occupational, educational, ar^d personal 
goal development. 

Final Interview Form C and Rationale for Interview Questions 

Two forms of the interview were used in field data collection. A Table 
of Contents for each form is shown in the Appendix, Section 1-2. Form C was 
designed for use with men and women who are now civilians; Form M is for 
those still in the Army. A separate Respondent's Booklet was used with 
both forms of the interview (see Appendix, Section 1-2)^ Each interview 
form proceeds in roughly chronological fashion through the individual's 
life. Form C will be described in some detail. 



I. INTRODUCTION (Questions 1-6). These initial questions on current level 
of education, occupation, marital status, minority group membership are 
inpluded to give the interviewer some acquaintance with the interviewee. 
They are an aid in anticipating broad groups of questions which may 
apply to the particular interviewee. They aid analysis by giving a 
convenient point to pick up important demographic data. 

II. EXPERIENCES PRIOR TO ARMY SERVICE (Questions 1-60). The purpose of this 
section is to ascertain the activities, values, satisfactions, and 
plans of the individual in important areas of life prio?: to their en- 
trance into the Apny. This is obviously necessary to any adequate 
evaluation of the role Army service has played in their life. 

A vast body of information about -^the individual i-r background, 
interests, abilities, and plans — is already contained in the Project 
TALENT file from the 1960 testing. Additional information from the 
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five-year post high school follow-up is also available for each of these 
men and women (see section on Data Collection and Appendix III-l). For 
some, one year follow-up data was available. However, since the period 
of time from the 1960 testing to entrance into the Army could theore- 
tically vary from a matter of weeks to as much as 7-8 years (for a 
1960 9th grader who entered the service just prior to the five-year 
follow-up), it was considered necessary to develop a much more exten- 
sive picture of the person's activities during this period, especially 
of their situation just prior to induction. 

The first question in Section 1 asks the interviewees to describe 
their early development in their own terms. It is followed by seven 
questions which request selected facts concerning important 
background characteristics ; the person (s) by whom the inter- 
viewee was reared, changes in parents* marital status, and 
parents* present and 1960 occupation and level of education. 
Although several of these items are contained in the TALENT j 
file as of 1960, they are asked here in order to render this 
information current and to give a measure of reliability of 
this information at different times. Questions 8-14 obtain basic 
information on the students* high school experiences . Although 
the TALENT data on high school is extensive, most of the students 
in this sample were in 9th or 10th grade in I960, Thus much of 
their high school experience is not covered in the existing data 
file, e.g., curriculum and grades. Similarly, if the student 
dropped out of high school, the reasons for this are incompletely 
known unless 1-year follow-up data are available for that person, 
fience, question 11 requests this information. 

Questions 15-49 focus on activities in the period between the end of 
high school and induction in each of the major quality of life areas, 
especially educational and occupational experiences, family and 
other interpersonal relationships, material well-being, and leisure 
activities and interests. 

Questions 50-57 deal with the circumstances surrounding entrance 
into the Army — actions taken to avoid draft, reasons for enlist- 
ment, specific experiences which precipitated enlistment, immediacy 

- 6 - 
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of the prospects of draft, preferences among sfervice brancl)es, reasons 
for selecting the Army, special enlistment options chosen by the 
enlistee, and expectations about the Army. These issuep are explored 
in some detail because of their obvious ,bearing on problems of 
recruitment , especially under all-volunteer conditions. It seems 
likely that the individual's expectations about Army service, what 
they want to obtain from it, and how they see its place in their 
life at the time they enter are all important considerations. They 
are among the determining factors in how or whether they are social- 
ized into the Array, wl)at they obtain from thl? experience, and 
whether they later feel they got as much from it as they could have. 
A number of previoys. studies have examined the reasops why men and 
women enter the service, how often they select an option for a 
specific location over a choice in training, and so on, W?.th a 
sample as small as that in the present study there is no possibility 
of shedding much new light on these questions. However, in post 
previous studies the subsequent experiences of these individuals 
have not been follpwed, or if they have, only through some part of 
their military service. Thus we may be able to obtain some data on 
the degree to which the Army served the purpose fpr vhlph each man 
entered or what opportunity for a positive contribution was missed. 

Questions 58-60 ask the interviewees to describe their person- 
ality and general outlook, their strengths and weaknesses at the time 
they entered the Army. It was anticipated that by asking similar 
questions directed to the times when they entered and left the Array 
and also to the present time one might get information on changes 
which the interviewee feels have occurred as the result of Army 
service and post-Army experiences in these less directly assessable 
areas. The questions are hence more exploratory than some of the 
items which ask about definite educational or occupational events. 

III. ARMY EXPERIENCES (Questions 1-86). This large section of the interview 
deals with five major aspects of military experience — classification , 
training, utilization (Including combat, leadership, and performance 
evaluation), social environment, reenlistment decisions, and effects 

of Army service . 
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Classification > Questions 2-8 explore the type of training 
received by the individual, the choice he or she had (or perceived) 
in selecting this training, the limitations (if any) posed by his/ 
her AFQT scores or other factors, the basis' upon which he or she 
made a selection of training, the person *s views on whether this 
training or some other might have been preferable in light of what 
he or she now knows, and how this would have helped. 

These questions get at several issues in classification. One 
of the oft-reported problems of recruitment and classification is 
that of individuals who perceive that they were "lied to" or misled 
by recruitment procedures, that they received an MOS/ training at 
variance with some guarantee they had received, or that they were 
not informed of all of their real options. Questions 2-8 do allow 
for the descriptions of such experiences if they occurred. More 
importantly, however, these questions provide information on what 
the individual perceived his options to be and how his choices were 
made. Over and above the questions of establishing minimal per- 
formance requirements for entrance into a given field, and elimi- 
nating those who do not qualify, there remain many questions re- 
lating to optimal classification of manpower. One of these questions 
is how to classify an individual who is able to meet minimum 
requirements in several fields and how to aid him in making an 
appropriate choice among them, for him and for the Army. These 
questions fall in the general province of career guidance what 
information do individuals have, about their own aptitudes and 
interests and about how these relate to the activities involved in 
various jobs. 

Training . Questions 9-10 determine more specifically the content of 
the individual's post-basic training. Question 11 asks how inter- 
esting each phase of this training was and why. These general 
questions are followed by questions 12-15 which- refer to all the 
training received but ask for specific times when the individual 
really learned a lot, when they were not learning as much or as 
rapidly as they could have, and when they had trouble learning. 
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The questions also ask what changes in the learning situation or in 
the training they received would have been more beneficial to them. 
Such specific information was considered crucial for suggesting ways 
in which Army training programs might be improved from the standpoint 
of the learner . 

One of the obvious potential benefits which an individual can 
receive from Army service is the opportunity to acquire a high school 
credential (G.E.D,) if the person did not comp],ete high school earlier, 
or to take additional training in some area of interest. Questions 
16-25 investigate what voluntary education was obtained, why it was 
or was not sought, and what value or satisfaction resulted. 

Utilization , The purpose of this section is to identify the nature 
and duration of the individual's assignments (Questions 27, 28), what 
they liked and 4isliked abou| them (Questions 30,31), to find out 
how these assignments related^ to their training (Questions 40,41) 
and to deteniiine what activities were judged, to be productive or 
wasteful uses of their time (Questions 42,43). The importance of 
these questions is obvious. Many studies of job satisfaction and 
quality of life in the military service branches have emphasized 
th^ dissatisfaction engendered by inability to put training to use 
on assignments and by tasks whose utility for either individual or 
military purposes is unclear to the service^n (e.g., Glickman, 1973; 
Gitter and Pinto, 1973). In the cor^text of this study of individuals, 
then, it is important to understand what these individuals* ex- / 
periences were with regard to use of training, and what their feeliings 
of productivity were in their task assignments in order to under- 
stand the contribution which was or might have been made to their 
future lives by Army service • These questions were phrased so as 
to obtain as many report? as possible of aqtual experiences, withip 
the limitations of memory, rather than merely opinions on how useful 
their work was. 

One issue which repeatedly comes up in discussions of aspects 
of military life is that of choice in assignments and location. Only 
one specific question (Question 44) was included on this topic. It 
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asked about difficulties experienced in obtaining a desired assignment 
or station and how important this was to the person. Reference to 
any such problems would, however, be expected to arise in response to 
Questions 30 and 31 on likes and dislikes about assignments, and to * 
later questions regarding the experiences of the person's spouse and 
reasons for reenlistment decisions. 

Combat. Included among the questions on assignments are questions 
regarding time spent in combat (32-39). These questions were de- 
signed to obtain the basic facts on amount of time in combat, whether 
the person was wounded, and what long-term disabilities remain. The 
last two questions ask how this experience affected their ideas or 
feelings, and what specific problems were created by combat experience 
when they returned to civilian life. The questions are limited because 
it was not considered feasible to explore this topic in depth in an 
interview of this length, particularly in view of the small number of 
combat veterans which would be included in the sample. Information 
on the long range effects of combat on these individuals in a study 
of this sort should almost certainly come from an examination of the 
pattern of their post-combat careers, personal relationships, etc. 

Leadership. Dissatisfaction with leadership patterns has been 
claimed to be one reason for non-reenlistment and lack of interest 
in a military career. The quality of leadership, supervision, 
and management are important factors in satisfaction with training 
and task assignments. Questions 45 to 48 asked for specific 
examples of exceptionally good or exceptionally poor performance ; 
by an NCO or unit leader and by a junior officer observed by the 
interviewee. No questions were included on senior officers since 
it was considered unlikely that these men and women of enlisted 
rank would have sufficient opportunity to observe and sufficient 
experience to evaluate such performance. 

Performan ce evaluation/advancement . Questions 49 and 50 ask for the 

rank attained by the individual at the time of his separation from 

the service, for the degree of satisfaction with his or her advancement 
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in rank, and for the reasons for feeling this way. It would 
obviously be preferable to have additional information on the evalua- 
tion made by the individual's supervisor (s) concerning his or her 
preformance,* Failing this, questions 49 and 50 g^.ve some informa- 
tion on relative rate of advancement and on the individual's 
perception of the relationship between performance and advancement in 
the Army. A previous question, 29, which has not yet been mentioned, 
asked the individual to evaluate his or her own performance on each 
assignment and to describe the specific indications he or she had of 
this. It also asked the individual to evaluate the performance of 
his unit, an exploratory question which tryouts had revealed wuld 
elicit information dealing with leadership, organization, morale, 
and the degree to which the unit as a whole was involved in 
meaningful activities. 

Social environment * This general area of Army experience was broadly 
cpnceived to include matters of discipline, general morale and 
orientation to the Army of the individual and his/her peers, the 
treatment pf members of different races and cultures and of enlisted 
men vs. women, attitudes toward the Vietnam conflict, leisure and 
family activities, and the effects of Army service on the individual's 
family. Questions 51 and 52 obtain information on demotions. Article 
15 's, or other disciplinary actions incurred by the person and the 
circumstances surrounding them. The information was requested with 
a view toward evaluating the background experiences of those who 
incurred such disciplinary actions and gaining a more accurate under- 
standing of theiir other Army experiences. Without explicit questions 
on these areas, an important consideration in assessing the effects 
of 'Army service on the person and the effects of the person's service 
on the Army could easily be omitted. Question 53 was included because 



* 5uch information might have been obtainable from Army records, at 
least for a sample of the c^ses. However, due to the fire in the 
U.S. Army Reqord Center in St. Louis, this additional independent 
rating of performance could not be obtained. 




the tryouts suggested that asking how their fellow servicemen and 
women felt about the Army elicited the individual's view of the general 
morale and orientation to service of his peers, or by contrast, that 
of various social groups which he saw as having an orientation to the 
Army different from his own. ■ 

One major issue which has faced the military over a considerable 
period of time is the treatment of members of differing racial and cul- 
tural groups, and of men and women, especially questions of equal 
treatment with regard to recruitment, classification, training, 
assignments, privileges, advancement, etc. Serious difficulties 
arise in investigating many aspects of this issue in an interview of 
the present sort, because the numbers of women and minority group 
members in the sample is small, and because many factors including 
the race or sex of the interviewer can operate to inhibit candor. 
Because of the fact that the group membership of many interviewees 
was not known in advance, it would have been difficult to control 
the pairings of interviewers and interviewees by race or se>:. Never- 
theless, because of the potential importance of this issue in the 
experiences of individuals in all groups, questions on this topic 
were included. Question 54 asks for a description of the "things ' 
you saw happening between persons of differing race and/or culture;" 
question 55 asks how this affected their attitudes toward, other 
groups. Questions 56 and 57 ask for opinions on the equality of 
treatment of whites and non-whites and of men and women in the 
Army. This is followed up with a request for specific experiences 
which led to this view. 

Question 58 takes another "political" issue of importance 
during the period of service of this group and asks for an opinion 
on U.S. involvement in Vietnam. The thought in including this 
question was that it might reveal interesting attitudinal differ- 
ences among various groups in the sample - e.g., the Vietnam and 
non-Vietnam vets, the draftees and enlistees, etc., and that these 
attitudes might have been an influence on their Am.y experience and 
their consequences • 



Questions 59 - 74 deal with other factors which have been 
found to be relevant to quality of life, both in the Army (Gitter 
and Pinto, 1973) and for Americans in general: social and recrea- 
tional opportunities, housing, health care and safety, pental 
health problems, relations with one^s spouse or members of t;he 
opposite sex, having and rearing children, and the attitudes of 
the spouse toward the military, including the spouse *s experiences 
with life on or near an Army base and with periodic separations. 

Reenlistment . This area was once again approached by asking the 
interviewees to report specific experiences which made them feel 
that they should remain in the Army ( Question 75) or that they 
should get out as soon as possible (76). If they did reenlist at 
least once and/or if they are now separated fronj the service, they 
were asked their reasons for remaining in or getting out (77 - 80). 
They were also asked what changes in the Army might have influenced 
them to reenlist* 

Effects of Army Service . The major purpose of the project l,s to 
evaluate the effects of Army service on the lives of the sample 
individuals. It is therefore important to allow the individual to 
describe these effects as well as to have such judgements made by 
an evaluator on the basis of the interview and longitudinal data. 
Questions 82 and 83 ask for specific times something good ai^d some- 
thing bad happened as a result of Army service: for a description 
of what happened and how it resulted from the person's Army service. 
Question 84 asks what different Army training or experiences might 
have been especially helpful and how the individual might have 
received this. 

Question 85 asks how the individual's personality and outlook, 
which had been described as of the time he or she entered the Army, 
)iad changed during Army service and in what situations this change 
was apparent. Question 86 asks what valuable information or insights 
the individual acquired in the Army and how these were acquired. 
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their most and least satisfying educational experiences, changes in 
their education and training which would have been beneficial to them, 
satisfactions/dissatisfactions in their marriage or dating relation- 
ships, and so on. This section includes a self-description in terms 
of present personality and outlook on life, strengths, and weaknesses, 
and the person's thoughts on "where they are going," "who they will 
be," and "what they will be doing ten years hence." 

Included in this section at appropriate places are specific 
questions which deal with the use or non-use of Army training and 
experience in civilian life and the use of various veterans' benefits ~ 
veteran's job preference (Question 8), educational benefits (Question 
32), college credit for Army experience (Question 33), VA home financing 
(Question 45), health benefits (Question 87)\ and service in the 
reserves or guard (Question 93). 

The Respondent's Booklet . 

The POST SEPARATION EXPERIENCES section also utilizes an accessory 
to the interview form termed the Respondent's Booklet . At three 
different points in the discussion of their present life this booklet 
was given to the interviewee in order for him to indicate with check- 
marks: (1) the degree of importance he attaches to various factors 
in evaluating a job, the degree to which his job has these factors, 
and his overall satisfaction with his present job; (2) which of a 
variety of types of non-work activities he participates in; and 
(3) the importance he attaches to each of the 18 quality of life areas 
as well as the degree to which his needs are met in each area of life. 
Each of these tasks underwent considerable independent development, 
which will be described here. 

Job satisfaction . Since occupational effects of Army service were 
considered likely to be among the most frequent effects, it was 
considered desirable to get as detailed a picture of * the person's 
present occupational development and satisfaction as possible. As 
an addition to the questions asking about job activities, likes and 
disliked, plans to remain on present job, prospects for other 
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comparable jobs, and job-directed activities (if unemployed), a 
cheqk-list with 17 job satisfaction factors was prepared. The 
particular factors actually included and the overall job satisfaction 
ratings are shown ^.n Figure 1-3. An initial set of factors was 
compiled on the basis of existing lists such as those used in the 
Project TALENT 11-year follow-up questionnaires or Herzberg's job 
satisfaction factors developed through the collection of critical 
Incidents of satisfying and unsatisfying job experiences (Herzberg, 
1966). 

This preliminary list was tried out on approximately 100 
individuals — 50 befpre and 50 after some modifications ±r\ the 
list.* Factors were eliminated or reworded so as to obtain items 
which would show the most correlation with overall job satisfaction 
as rated by each of these tryout individuals. During the course of 
this development, the descriptions of the rating scale points were 
also refined. In the final version each respondent was asked to 
rate the ipiportance and amount of various factors on the following 
scale: 

Importance: 

Essential that a job have this. 

Very important that a job have this. 

Moderately important that a job have this. 

Slightly important that a job have this. 

Not important that a job have this. 

Extent in present job: 

My job has this to an outstanding degree. 
My job has this to a substantial degree. 
My job has this to a moderate degree. 
My job has this to a very slight degree. 
My job has none of this. 



* These tryout s were conducted by Ms. Fran Stancavage as 4 special 
research project for a course in Educational Measurement and Evalua- 
tion. They were not supported by funds from this contract. 



FIGURE 1-3 
Factors Affecting Job Satisfaction as 
Rated in Respondent's Booklet 

Good income now or within a few years 

Job security and permanence 

Opportunity fot promotion and advancement 

Work in which I feel appreciated - having good work recognized a,nd praised 
Opportunity to see the results of my efforts and to feel a sense of accomplishment 
Opportunity for development and growth in skills and responsibility 
Independence and responsibility for my own work ~ the chance to plan and 

carry out tasks in my own way 
Jobs where I can put my training to use 
Work that is challenging and interesting to me 
Variety in the things I do 

Work that I believe is necessary or important for our society 
Work that has status or prestige 
Fair and respectful treatment by supervisor 
Working with people who are friendly and cooperative 
Managers and supervisors who are capable and know what they are doing 
Rules and procedures that help me get work done effectively 
Pleasant physical surroundings and equipment that is adequate for the job 
I have to do 
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Leisure activities > This checklist was designed to obtain a uniform 
record of each individual's leisure time activities. It includes 
38 kinds of sports, 28 recreational and cultural activities, 32 
possible hobbies and artistic activities, and 12 different religious 
and self-development activities. Early drafts of this form were 
tried out on about 30 unusual AIR staff members, leading to some 
addition of items and regrouping of activities. 

Quality of life . The procedure for the development of the categories 
used to evaluate quality of life via the collection of critical 
incidents has already been described. The categories and their des- 
criptions were shown in Figure I-l. In the earlier field interview 
pilot study interviewees rated the importance of each of the categories 
to their own lives and also rated separately how well their needs 
were being met in each area. This same rating procedure was followed 
in the present study, with only very minor changes in the wording ot 
some categories. This rating procedure was the final activity in the 
interview. The rating scales used were: 

Importance: How well needs met: 



5. 


Very important 


5. 


Nearly perfectly 


4. 


Important 


4. 


Very well 


3. 


Of moderate importance 


3. 


Well 


2. 


Of little importance 


2. 


Not very well 


1. 


Of no importance 


1. 


Poorly 






0. 


Very poorly 



Differences Between Forms C and M 

The foinn of the interview had to be modified somewhat in order to 
senqlbly obtain information on the experiences of men and women who are still 
in the Army. The three sections of the interview Form M are outlined in the 
Appen41x> Section 1-2. 

The first two sections are identical to those in interview Form C. In 
Section III of Form M, there is the provision for questions regarding a greater 
nwnber of different training periods and assignments. Questions on present job 
(their current assignment), living conditions and housing, education, family 
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relationships, etc, are all integrated into this section. Since these 
individuals have necessarily reenlisted at some point, this is assumed in asking 
questions on factors predisposing them for or against reenlistment and an 
Army career. Except for essential wording changes, all questions on a given 
topic have the same wording in both forms. 

Since it was possible that some of these men and women would have been . 
out of the Army at some point since first entering, a section titled INTERIM 
EXPERIENCES asks about separation from the Army, work, and reenlistment during 
any such period. 

Special questions to check on changes in responsiveness . In an interview 
of three hours' length there is obviously a possibility that the interviewee 
and the interviewer become tired. If this happens, the responses given later 
in the interview might tend to be less reliable or less complete than those 
given earlier, A simple procedure was used to give some check on this possi- 
bility. In half of the interviews a given question would appear in the 
beginning of the interview, in the other half, the' same question would occur 
at the end. The three "lettered" questions chosen for this treatment were 
as follows: 



Question 



Form C Form C Form M Form M 
Front Back Front Back 



A, What was your parents' edu- 
cation in 1960? p. 5 p, 93 p, 5 p, 91 

B, What specific skill or in- 
formation might you have 
learned in high school which 
could have been of great 
value to you? How do you 
think this would have helped 

yo"^ p. 7 p, 73 p, 7 p, 33 

C, Do you recall the exact date 
you entered the Army? 

(Month/day /year) p. 7 p, 93 p, 7 p, 91 

Since "parents' education in 1960" is in the person's Project TALENT file, 
responses to the two questions can be compared. There is no independent 
information available on which is correct, however. Therefore, the best 
indication of unreliability which can be obtained is gotten by comparing 
the number of discrepancies between TALENT and interview data when this ques- 
tion appears in the front and when it appears at the back of the interview. 
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Question B. 2 on "desired changes in high school" requires some thought 
to formulate an answer. If interviewees are tiring substantially one might 
expect more "don*t know," "can*t think of anything," or less extensive 
responses the later the question occurs. 

It was originally planned that the exact date of interviewee's 
entrance into the Army would be checked against Army records for at least 
a sample of interviewees. However, access to this information could not be 
obtained for reasons indicated earlier. In lieu of this, it was planned 
that the comparison would be made in terms of numbers of responses in which 
one portion of the date was not recalled, and numbers of responses with 
some recorded expression of uncertainty about the date. 
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II. SAMPLE SELECTION AND CHARACTERISTICS 
The target sample for the study was a group of 200 men and 50 women 
which would be representative of men and women around 30 years of age who 
have served, on active duty for more than 6 months in the Army at an 
enlisted or a warrant officer rank. This group was to be drawn from among 
the nationally representative group of participants in Project TALENT. 
The selection was done in successive steps in which cases were gradually 
eliminated because they did not meet specific sample criteria. Some cases 
which could have been part of the target sample as defined above were also 
eliminated of necessity because the data required to determine whether or 
not an individual case met a particular sample criteria were not available. 
The progressive steps in sample selection will be descrived in detail below. 
The characteristics of the final sample on which data were obtained will 
also be discussed and compared with the desired target sample. 

Criteria and Progressi ve Steps in Selection of the Sample 

Age. It was felt that a sample most representative of an age group could be 
obtained from the TALENT sample by using students who were ages 15 or 16 in 
March of 1960, regardless of their high school gra4e. This sample would 
have the advantage over other age groups of including many persons who would 
later drop out of high school after reaching age 16. Most 15 and 16 year 
olds are in grades 9 and 10, with some in higher and some in lower grades. 
The proposed sample from TALENT necessarily excluded those 15 and 16 year olds 
who were not yet in high school, but had the advantage mentioned of including 
many (although not all) of those in the age group who would later drop out 
of high school. 

Very quickly it was determined that there were not going to be enough 
female 15 and 16 year olds with WAC experience to get a final sample of 50. 
Therefore, no age restriction was placed on the females. Their 
ages ranged from 13 to 19 years. 

The detailed age criteria used for the men were such that cases 
were retained as valid if: 

(a) the age reported was 15 or 16 and the birthdate fell 
within the range of 2 March 1943 to 1 March 1945; 
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(b) the age reported was 15 or 16 or the birthdate fell 
within the critical two-year range (in %is instance, the 
case was flagged as being potentially invalid and a 
final determination was made on the basis of other facts 
in the individual' TALENT file); 

(c) one of the responses was missing from the record and 
the other lay within the acceptable bounds. 

Cases were considered invalid and dropped from the sample if: 

(a) both age and birthdate fell outside the acceptable 
bounds ; 

(b) one of the responses was missing and the one remaining 
was outside the acceptable bounds. 

Army service The most recent data available to this study on whether or not 
a TALENT participant has had Army experience are contained' in the responses 
to the five year follow-up questionnaires mailed to each individual five 
years after their supposed date of high school graduation. This means 
that individuals who did riot enter the Army until more than five years after 
supposed graduation would necessarily be excluded. However, this did not 
aeem to be a serious restriction since a relatively small number of enlisted- 
rank personnel enter after the ages of 23 or 24. 

In order to arrive at a sample of cases with more than 6 months ' active 
service at an enlisted or warrant officer rank in the regular Army or WACs, 
9th, lOth, and 12th grade cases were eliminated which did not meet the 
criteria described below. Since appropriate questions were not included 
in the 5 year follow-up of 11th graders, no 11th grade cases were included. 
The other criteria were that: 

(1) Only those cases with past or present active Army 
experience were retained in both male and female samples. 
This meant that all cases who had checked only past or 
present Reserve, Guard or ROTC experience as of the 
five-year follow-up questionnaires were eliminated; 

(2) Only men and women who served at an enlisted or warrant 
officer' rank were retained in the sample. The determination 
that an individual served on active duty as an officer 

and hence should be dropped from the sample was made 
(a) from the job codes indicating the respondent's 
current occupation checked on the five-year follow-up 
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questionnaires, and (b) for cases in the 9th grade 
five-year follow-up, from responses to a question 
dealing with status during active duty. 
(3) In the female sample, cases known to be nurses 
■ were considered as invalid and hence discarded from the 
sample because they served in the Nurses' Corps and not 
in the WAC's. Women falling in this group were identified 
from the job codes mentioned previously and from the type 
of schooling completed and licenses held. 
Information as to whether or not the individuals completed at least 6 months 
on active duty is not contained in the TALENT files and could not be obtained 
from Army files. Cases not meeting this requirement could only be elimi- 
nated at the time they were contacted regarding possible participation in 
the study. 

Correction for respondent bias. Since many persons do not respond to the 
mailed TALENT follow-up questionnaires, follow-up data is gathered on a 
sample of non-respondents via a special Project TALENT follow-up of non- 
respondents. In order to compensate for respondent bias in the present 
study, the initial sample was drawn in such a way that regular and special 
respondents were represented in the same proportions as regular and non- 
respondent cases occur in the complete TALENT sample. The computer extraction 
of male cases resulted in an active sample of male cases in which regular 
respondents from the 9th grade follow-up were underrepresented. It was 
felt, however, that the distortion was not severe enough to warrant the 
added expense which would be incurred in drawing a new sample. For the 
purposes of this study, the male sample was considered to be broadly 
representative of individuals with Army service. 

The balancing of respondents and non-respondents could not be 
maintained in the sample of women and still obtain a sufficient number of 
cases. Therefore, all regular and special respondent women in grades 9, 10, 
and 11 were considered in obtaining valid cases for the sample without 
regard to age or regular-special respondent status. 
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Table II-l shows the number of cases originally selected from the 
TALENT files as well as the number eliminated for each of the four reasons 
described above. The resulting values represent the total number of valid 
cases (based on the information available in their records) in the male and 
female samples at each grade. From these cases, a sample of 200 men and 
50 wpmen was selected as the initial group to be contacted in the study. How 
these cases were selected is described in the next section. 

Selection of a stratifi ed random sample . A stratified random sample of males 
and females was selected from among the valid cases in each grade in the 
Initial pample. Variables used in the stratification were: 

(1) respondent class (regular or special); 

(2) educational level as of the follow-up (less than high school, high 
school graduate, and college; and 

(3) race (white, black, and other). 

Variables of Interest which were not used to stratify cases were socio- 
econamlp status (as indicated by SES index) and reading comprehension. The 
number of cases falling into each cell of the 2x3x3 matrix was tallied 
separately for each grade and sex. In order to obtain 200 males and 50 
females in the stratified sample, 59 percent of the valid male cases and 
48 percent of the valid female cases were chosen. The cases in each cell 
we^rp placed in TALENT number order, and a subset of cases was selected 
randomly ^uch that the number of cases chosen from the total available 
in the cell approximated the percentage sampling rules for that sex. 
Table^ II-2 and II-3 show the distribution of cases on the stratification 
variables separately for male and female samples. 

As a check on the accuracy of the sampling procedures used, several 
percentages were calculated to compare the initial sample and the stratified 
sample in each grade: 

(a) the percentage that each row total and column total was of the 
fiotal number of cases in the initial sample of valid cases. 

(b) the percentage that each row total and column total was of the total 
nqmber of cases in the stratified sample. An examination of the comparable 
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Table ll-l 

Selection of Valid C ases by Grade In the Male and Female Sample 



Males 
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9 th 


10th 


J2th 


9th 


(1) Total number of five-year follow-up cases 


16701 


18965 


17512 


16287 


J (2) Number 


of 


cases selected from follow-up* 


106 


322 


14 


39 


^ (3) Number 
1 


of 


cases with no active Army experience 


14 


57 


4 


1 


(4) Number 


of 


cases dropped because" of age discrepancy 


0 


8 


2 




(5) Number 


of 


cases dropped because of officer rank 


3 


11 


0 


4 


(6) Number 


of 


cases dropped because of nurse 








3 


(7) Number 


of 


valid cases remaining in the initial sample 


89 


246 


8 


31 


(8) Number 


of 


cases selected to form 'original' contact 


51 


145 


4 


15 


group 


















r 34 








35 



*Includes cases with any type of Army experience; 
includes only 15 and 16 year old males. 



Table II-l 

Selection of Valid Case s by Grade in the Male and Female Samp les 



Males 



Females 



lumber of five-year follow-up cases 

|of cases selected from follow-up* 
5f cases with no active Army experience 
3f cases dropped because of age discrepancy 
jf^cases dropped because of officer rank 
Df cases dropped because of nurse 
>f valid cases remaining in the initial sample 
>f cases selected to form 'original' contact 



9th 10th }.2th 9th 10th 12th 
16701 18965 17512 16287 18353 17723 



106 


322 


14 


39 


54 


51 


14 


57 


4 


1 


4 


4 


0 


8 


2 








3 


11 


0 


4 


0 


1 








3 


16 


8 


89 


246 


8 


31 


34 


38 


51 


145 


4 


15 


17 


18 



34 



35 



es with any type of Army experience; 
15 and 16 year old males. 



percentages for each sample indicated that most differed by only 1 or 2 
percentage points and in only one instance where the sample was very small 
did the percentages differ by more than this amount. The same percentage 
calculations were applied to the number of cases in each grade out of the 
total group in the initial and stratified samples for males and females. These 
values showed that the percentages of each grade in the stratified sample 
differed by only 1 or 2 points from those for each grade in the initial sample. 
Overall, the comparison of percentages both within and across grades for males 
and females indicated a high degree of similarity in the composition of the 
initial and stratified samples on the variables used for stratification. 
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Table II- 2 ^ 
Distribution of Cases in the Male Sample (N:=200) by Stratification VariabL 



Regular Respondent Special Respondent 

White Black Other IJhite Black Other 

9th Grade 



less than h.s. 


0 


0 


• 0 


12 


2 


0 






A 
U 


u 


23 


5 


1 


college 


1 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


10th Grade 














less than h.s. 


17 


3 


0 


7 


0 


0 


high school 


50 


7 


2 


40 


1 


0 


college 


7 


0 


0 


11 


0 


0 


12th Grade 














less than h.s. 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


high school 


1 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


college 


0 


0 


0 


0 ■ 


0 


0 


Total Sample 














less than h.s. 


17 


3 


0 


19 


2 


0 


high school 


53 


7 


2 


66 


6 


1 


college 


8 


0 


0 


16 


0 


0 



37 



CS 



Distribution of Cases 


Table II- 
in the Male Sample 


2 

(N=200) by Stratification VarlaMoo 






Regular Respondent 


Special Respondent 






White 


Black 


Other 


White 


Black 


Other 




















3 than h G 


0 


0 


0 


12 


2 


0 






2 


0 


0 


23 


5 


1 




ege 


1 


0 


9 


5 


0 


0 




I uraae 
















t uiidii 11 • s • 


17 


3 


0 


7 


0 


0 




I school 


50 


7 


2 


40 


1 


0 




ege 


7 


0 


0 


11 


0 


0 




i Grade 
















iMllClil • o • 


n 
u 


U 


0 


0 


0 


0 




s chnni 


1 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 




ege 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




1 Sample 
















than h,s. 


17 


3 


0 


19 


2 


0 




school 




7 


JL 


66 


6 


1 




Bge 


8 


0 


0 


16 


0 


0 




37 
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Table II-3 

Distribution of Cases in the Female Sample (N«50) by Stratification Variables 



Regular Respondent Special Respondent 

White Black Other White Black Other 

9th Grade 



less than h.s. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


high school 


14 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


college 


0 


0 


0 


0 


n 


n 
u 


10th Grade 














less than h.s. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


high school 


4 


1 


0 


9 


0 


1 


college 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


12th Grade 














less than h.s. 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


high school 


2 


0 


0 


12 


2 


0 


college 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Total Sample 














less than h.s. 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


high school 


20 


1 


0 


22 


2 


1 


college 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 



39 40 



Table 11-3 

Distribution of Cases In the Female Sample (N«50) by Stratification Variables 



Regular Respondent 
White Black Other 



Special Respondent 
White Black Other 



th Grade 














ess than h.s* 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Igh school 


14 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


ollege 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


pth Grade 














bss than h,s. 


.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Igh school 


4 


1 


0 


. 9 


0 


1 


pllege 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


pth Grade 














ess than h.s. 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Lgh school 


2 


0 


0 


12 


2 


0 


bllege 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 



)tal Sample 

^ss than h.s. 1 0 0 

lgh school 20 1 0 

klege 0 0 0 



0 
22 
3 



0 
2 
0 



0 
1 
0 



39 



40 
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The Replacement of Cases and the Character of the Final Sample 

It was the intent of the study to locate the 250 cjses identified in 
the stratified sample and to encourage their participation in the study. 
However, some of the sample was unavailable or uncooperative, and some did 
not meet the criteria for inclusion in the sample. In these instances a 
replacement was selected either from the same stratum as the original case, 
or, if no replacment was available there, from nearby cells in a defined order 
of priority proceeding from grade (for men), to respondent class, 
educational level, and ethnic group. The choice among possible replace- 
ments within a cell was made on the basis of greatest similarity to the 
original case in 1960 reading comprehension and socio-economic levels.* 

As can be seen in Table II-4, nearly half of the cases in the original 
sample needed to be replaced. A greater percentage of these were cases 
in the male sample than in the female sample. A total of 28 men and 11 women 
were replaced because their military service experience did not meet the 
criteria for inclusion in the sample. Among those original sample cases 
which remained, an additional number required replacement either because 
they were not contactable, not locatable, deceased, or declined to be 
interviewed for some reas'vn. A greater percentage of the male cases required 
replacement for these reasons. Only twelve cases in all refused to parti- 
cipate at the time they were initially contacted by the project staff, but 
an additional 3''. cases did not want to be interviewed when contacted by 
the local personnel to schedule the interview itself. Cases refusing to 
participate formed the largest group needing replacement in the sample. 
Only about 12 percent of the sample had to be replaced because the project 
staff was unable to locate these individuals or to contact them once they 
were located. 

It had originally been planned that Army records on the initial sample 
would be examined so that cases not meeting the Army-defined criteria could 

Specifically, a replacement was selected such that the sum of the differences 
between the reading comprehension and SES scores of th original and replacemen 
case was minimized for the stratum in question. Because of the relative means 
and standard deviations of each variable, this effectively gave about equal 
weight to reading and SES in determining replacement. 
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Table II-4 

Breakdown of Reasons for Cases Needing Replacement 





nen 


Women 


Total 


iiccuxiig Lcpxaccinenu xor 








j^eneral reasons 








Unable to contact.©. P nn1*fchp/1 nVinnp 


Q 

y 


z 


11 


Unable to locatp 


16 


4 


20 


Deceased - auto accident 


1 


0 


1 


Refused - no time 


11 


1 


12 


Rerused - illness 


1 


0 


1 


Declined at time of interview 


32 


1 


33 


TOTAL 


70 


8 


78 


PERCENT OF 








ENTIRE GROUP 


35% 


16% 


31% 


Cases needing replacement because 








lacked desire Army Sample characterlst-irR 






Served less than 6 months on active 








duty 


22 


5 


27 


Served as officer or nurse 


2 


5 


7 


Served in branch other than Army 


4 


1 


5 


TOTAL 


28 


11 


39 


PERCENT OF 








ENTIRE GROUP 


14% 


22% 


16% 


Percent needing replacement for any 








reason 


49% 


38% 


47% 
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be eliminated prior to the selection of the 250 cases in the stratified 
sample. Since access to these records was not possible at the time of the 
sample selection, the small numbers of invalid cases which were included in 
the sample could not be- eliminated until the individual was contacted. 
Tab] a II-4 shows that most of these cases were men and women who had 
completed less than six months of active duty. As mentioned previously, 
^this was a criterion of the sample that was unavailable and hence could not 
be checked in the TALENT records on each case. A small number of cases 
were also eliminated because they had served as officers or as nurses or 
because they had served in a branch of the military other than the Army 
(even though they had marked past or present Army duty on the TALENT 
follow-up questionnaire). 

The final sample who agreed to and then did participate in the study 
Consisted of 166 men and 49 women. This reduction in sample size, par- 
ticularly for the male sample, resulted primarily from the large number of 
cases who could not schedule the interview by the deadline set by 
project staff for selecting replacement cases. Tables II-5 and II-6 
show the distribution of cases on the stratification variables separately 
for men and women in the final sample. ^ comparison of the proportion of 
cases in each cell for the original and final samples for. the men and wpmen 
is given in Tables II-7 and II-8. An examination of these tables 
indicates that the proportion of cases in the final sample within each 
cell differs at most by .03 for the men and .04 for the women from the 
proportion of cases in the original sample within' each cell. In terms of 
the total sample distribution, only one cell in the original sample of men 
and otie cell in the original sample of women was not represented in the 
final sample distribution. In the final sample of men, there was a 
slight decrease in the proportion of cases with less than high school education 
and a corresponding increase in the proportion of cases with high school 
education. The number of women included in the study was too small to make 
any observations about overall shifts in the distribution of cases. Overall, 
the final sample of men and women, although reduced in number, agreed closely 
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Table II-5 

Distribution of Cases in the Tinal Male Sample (N=166) by Stratification Varial 



Regular Respondent Special Respondent 

White Black Other White Black Other 

9th Grade 



less than h.s. 


0 


0 


0 


7 


2 


0 


high school 


3 


0 


0 


18 


5 


0 


college 


1 


0 


0 


L 




u 


10th Grade 














less than h.s. 


14 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


, high school 


46 


6 


2 


33 


1 


1 


w college 


7 


0 


0 


9 


0 


0 


1 12th Grade 














less than h.s. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


high school 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


college 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Total Sample 














less >than h.s. 


14 


0 


0 


13 


2 


0 


high school 


49 


6 


2 


52 


6 


1 


college 


8 


0 


0 


13 


0 


0 



41 

1.:. 45 
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Table II-5 

Distribution of Cases In the Pinal Male Sample (N=166) by Stratification Variables 



Regular Respondent 



Special Respondent 



3rade 
than h.s. 
school 

I Grade 
j than h.s. 
[ school 

Grade 
than h.s* 
I school 

Sample 
[than h.s. 
Ischool 
|ge 



White 


Black 


Other 


White 


Black 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


7 


o 


0 


3 


0 


0 


18 


5 


0 


1 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


14 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


46 


6 


2 


33 


1 


1 


7 


0 


0 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


14 


0 


0 


13 


2 


0 


49 


6 


2 


52 


6 


1 


8 


0 


0 


13 


0 


0 



44 



45 
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Table II-6 

Distributi on of Cases In the Final Female Sample (N=»49) by Stratification 



Regular Respondent 



Special Respondent 





wnxue 


ijiacK 


Other 


White 


Black 


Other 


9th Grade 














less than h.s. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


high school 


16 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


college 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10th Grade 














less than h.s. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


high school 


2 


0 


0 


10 


1 


1 


college 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


12th Grade 














less than h.s. 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


high school 


2 


0 


0 


12 


2 


0 


college 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Total Sample 














less than h.s. 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


high school 


20 


0 


0 


23 


3 


1 


college 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 



4S 



47 



Table II-6 

Distribut ion of Cases in the Final Female Sample (N*49) by Stratification Variables 



Regular Respondent 
White Black Other 



Special Respondent 
White Black Other 



rade 

than h.s. 

school 

ge 

Jrade 



phan h.s. 

ichool 

(e 

grade 
khan h.s. 
tchool 
le 



0 
16 
0 

0 
2 
0 

1 
2 
0 



0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 



0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

1 

0 

12 
0 



0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 
0 



0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 
0 



[Sample 
than h.s, 
ichool 



1 
20 
0 



0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 



0 

23 
1 



0 

3 
0 



0 
1 
0 



4S 
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Table li-7 



A Comparison of the Proportion of Case, In K«.h r. n pf tha Qrl.in.i ^nd Fln.l M.I. 

^^^SHlar Special 
White Black other «hite Black C 



9th Grade 

less than h.s. .010/- 

high school .005/. 018 

csillege -/.006 
10th Grade 

less than h.s. .085/. 084 .015/- 

high school .250/. 277 .035/. 036 .010/. 012 

t^ollege .035/. 042 

12th Grade 



u> less than h.s. 



.060/. 042 .010/.0i2 
.115/. 108 .025/. 030 
.025/. 024 

.035/. 036 
.200/. 199 .005/. 006 - 
.055/. 054 



.015/. 006 



high school .005/- 
college 

Total Sample 

less than h.s. .085/.084 .015/- .095/.078 .010/.012 

high school .265/.295 .035/.036 .010/.012 .330/.313 .030/.036 

"'liege .040/..048 .080/.078 
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Table II-7 

^ arisen of the Proportion of Case, m Fach C.11 ... n.., ,^,, , 



Srade 

, than h.s. 
I school 

IGrade 
[than h.s. 
■school 

;e 

Srade 
than h.s. 
school 
ee 



Other 



Regular 

White Black 

.010/- 
.005/. 018 
-/.006 



.085/. 084 .015/- 

.250/. 277 .035/. 036 .010/. 012 

.035/. 042 



.005/- 



Speclal 

White Black 



Other 



.060/. 042 .010/. 012 
.115/. 108 .025/. 030 .005/- 
.025/. 024 

.035/. 036 

.200/. 199 .005/. 006 -/.006 
.055/. 054 



.015/. 006 



Sample 
than h.s. 
[chool 
te 



.085/. 084 .015/- 

.265/. 295 .035/. 036 .010/. 012 

.040/. 048 



.095/. 078 .010/. 012 

.330/. 313 .030/. 036 .005/. 006 

.080/. 078 



49 
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Table II-8 

A Comparison of the Proportion of Cases in Each Cell of the Original and Final Female 



9th Grade 
less than h.s. 
high school 
college 
10th Grade 
less than h.s. 
high school 
college 
12th Grade 
less than h.s, 
high school 
college 



Regular 

White Black 



,350/. 33 



Other 



.080/. 04 ,020/- 



.020/. 02 
.040/. 04 



Special 

White Black 



.020/. 02 



.180/. 20 
.040/. 02 



.240/. 24 
.020/- 



-/.02 



.040/. 04 



Total Sample 
less than h.s. 
high school 
college 



.020/. 02 

.400/. 41 .020/- 



.440/.47 .040/. 06 
.060/. 02 



50 



Table II-8 

ale^fcparlson of the Proportion of Cases In Each Cell of the Original and Final Female Samples 



]!rade 

than h.s. 

school 
tge 

Grade 



than h.s. 
I school 

i Grade 
than h.s. 
I school 



Regular 

White Black 



.350/. 33 



.080/. 04 .020/- 



.020/. 02 
.040/. 04 



Other 



Special 

White Black 



.020/. 02 



Other 



.180/. 20 
.040/. 02 



.240/. 24 
.020/- 



-/.02 .020/. 02 



.040/. 04 



Sample 
[than h.s. 
[school 



.020/. 02 

.400/. 41 .020/- 



.440/. 47 .040/. 06 .020/. 02 
.060/. 02 



50 
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with the original sample in terms of distribution across the stratification 
variables. 

The adequacy of the final sample was also evaluated by comparing mean 
scores on SES and reading comprehension within each of the stratification 
variables for the original and final samples. Tables II--9 and II~10 
show the breakdown of scores on each variable for the original and final 
s^ples of men and women. SES and reading comprehension scores of cases in 
the two samples differed by less than two points for each stratification 
variable except where the number of cases was too small to provide a 
stable estimate of the measure. The major difference between the original 
and final samples was in the group of men with less than high school 
education. The men in the final sample had somewhat lower SES scores but 
higher reading comprehension scores than the men in the original sample. 
This difference is consistent with the slight shift in the overall distribution 
of cases on the educational variable mentioned earlier. Overall, however, 
both the cell distributions and the SES and reading comprehension scores 
indicate substantial agreement between the original group of 250 cases 
selected for the study and the group on whom the results are based. 
Procedures Used in Contacting Cases 

A set of procedures were developed for the project staff to use in 
locating and contacting cases in the study. As mentioned earlier, the 
sample was selected on the basis of responses to questions on the five-year 
follow-up questionnaire to people who had been in the 9th, 10th, or 12th 
grade in 1960. The information available on a given case was thus about six 
to nine y^ars old. Information from the person's TALENT file such as 
last known address, parents* names ^ and high school and/or colleges attended 
was used in locating cases. Local telephone books, information operators. 
Departments of Motor Vehicles, and Chambers of Commerce were also helpful 
sources of information. 

Table 11-11 shows the "locate" and "refusal" rates for the original 
250 pases. The project staff was able to locate 92 percent of the cases 
in the time allotted for case search. This figure includes both cases who 
were contacted by telephone as well as cases with unlisted numbers who were 
contacted by mail. Although the "locate" rate was quite high, nearly half 
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Table 11-9 

SES and Reading Comprehension Scores on Each Stratification Variable 
for the Original and Final Male Samples 



Variable Level 



Grade 



9th 



10th 



12 th 



Responden t Regular 



Special 



Race 



White 



Black 



Other 



Education Less than h.s< 



High school 



College 



53 



N 



Original Sample 
SES 



(+2) 
49 

(+1) 
144 



(+2) 
88 

(+1) 
109 

(+2) 
177 

(+1) 
17 
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Overall 



41 

(+3) 
132 



24 

(+3) 
197 



(4638) 
94.65 

(13948) 
96.86 

(401) 
100.3 



(8424) 
95.73 

(10563) 
96.91 

(17094) 
96.58 

(1635) 
96.18 

(258) 
86.00 

(3914) 
95.46 

(12670) 
95.98 

(2403) 
100.13 



96.38 



N 

51 

(+5) 
140 

(+1) 
3 



(+6) 
84 



110 

(+5) 
174 

(+1) 
17 



R.C. 



(+2) 
39 

(+4) 
131 



24 

(+6) 
194 



4965) 
18.92 

(3659) 
26.14 

(112) 
37.33 



(1998) 
23.79 

(2738) 
24.89 

(4368) 
25.10 

(301) 
17.71 

(67) 
22.33 

(686) 
17.59 

(3263) 
24.91 

(787) 
32.79 



24.41 



N 

(+2) 
38 

(+3) 
122 



Final Sample 
SES 



(+5) 
74 



87 

(+5) 
144 



14 



29 

(+4) 
112 

(+1) 
20 

(+5) 
161 



X 

<j5b1) 
94. 2 A 

(11756) 
96.36 

ai2) 
112.00 

15499 

(7032) 
95.03 

(8417) 
96.75 

(13839) 
96.10 

(1336) 
95.43 

(274) 
91.1 

(2723) 
93.90 

(10721) 
95.72 

(2005) 
100.25 



95.96 



40 



87 



14 



29 



51 



21 

(+1] 
165 



Table IT-9 

Mean SES and Reading Comprehension Scores on Each Stratification Variable 
for the Original and Final Male Samples 



Original Sample 



klar 



llal 



than h.s. 



school 



53 



>i^s^ 

t-ii"^ 



N SES 

(+2) 
49 


(4638) 
94.65 


51 


X965) 
18.92 


M SES 

il 

(+2) 
38 


X 

94.24 


N 

40 


R.C. 

X 

(755) 
18.88 


(+1) 
144 . 


(13948) 
96.86 


(+5) 
140 


(36591 
26.14 


122 


\1.L /DO ) 

96.36 


K+i.) 
124 


(3243) 
26.15 


4 


(401) 
100.3 


(+1) 
3 


(1121 
37.33 


1 


112.00 

15499 


1 


(38) 

38.00 

4036 


(+2) 
88 


(8424) 
95.73 


(+6) 
84 


(1998) 
23.79 


(+5) 
74 


(7032) 
95.03 


(+1) 
78 


(1889) 
24.22 


(+1) 
109 


(10563) 
96.91 


110 


(2738) 
24.89 


87 


(8417) 
96.75 


87 


(2147) 
24.68 


(+2) 
177 


(17094) 
96.58 


(+5) 
174 


(4368) 
25.10 


(+5) 
144 


(13839) 
96.10 


(+1) 
148 


(3759) 
25.40 


(+1) 
17 


(1635) 
96.18 


(+1) 
17 


(301) 
17.71 


14 


(1336) 
95.43 


14 


. (221) 
15.79 


3 


(258) 
86.00 ' 


3 


(67) 
22.33 


3 


(274) 
91.1 


3 ' 


(56) 
18.67 


41 


(3914) 
95.46 


(+2) 
39 


(686) 
17.59 


?-9 


(2723) 
93.90 


29 


(573) 
IQ 7fi 


(+3) 
132 


(12670) 
95.98 


(+4) 
131 


(3263) 
24.91 


(+4) 
112 


(10721) 
95.72 


(+1) 
115 


(2794) 
24.30 


24 


(2403) 
100.13 


24 


(787) 
32.79 


(+1) 
20 


(2005) 
100.25 


51 

21 


(669) 
31.86 


(+3) 
197 


96.38 


(+6) 
194 


24.41 


(+5) 
161 


95.96 


(+1) 
165 


24.46 



Table 11-10 

Mean SES and Heading Comprehension Scores on Eacn Stratification Variable for the OrJ 

and Final Female. Samples " 
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Variable 


Level 


N 


gggriginal Sample 
X N 


R.C. 

X 


N 


ggg Final Sample 
X N 


Grade 


9 th 


15 


(1440) 
96.00 




(407) 
27.13 


17 


(1656) 
97.41 


17 




10th 


17 


(1619) 
95.24 


17 


(497) 
29.24 


15 


(1427) 
95.13 


15 




12th 


(+1) 
17 


(1710) 
100.59 


18 


(595) 
.X3.06 


(+1) 
16 


(1582) 

7 o . oo 


(+1 
io 


Respondent 


Regular 


22 


(2085) 
94.77 


22 


(619) 
28.14 


21 


(1976) 
94.10 


(+1) 
20 




Special 


(+1) 
27 


(2684) 
99.41 


28 


(880) 
31.43 


(+1) 
27 


(4238) 
99.59 


28 


Race 


White 


(+1) 
45 


(4351) 
96.69 


46 


(1384) 
30.09 


(+1) 
44 


(4238) 
96.32 


(+1 
44 




Black 


3 


(303) 
101.00 


3 


(92) 
30.67 


3 


(312) 
iU^» 00 


3 




Other 


1 


(115) 
115.0 




(23) 
23.00 


1 


(115) 
115.00 


1 


Education 


Leas than h,s. 


1 


(89) 
89.00 


1 


(16) 
16.00 


1 


(89) 
89.00 


1 




High school 


(+1) 
45 


(«80) 
97.33 


46 


(1352) 
29.39 


(+1) 
46 


(4478) 
97.35 


(+1 
46 




College 


3 


(300) 
100.00 


3 


(131) 
43.67 


1 


(98) 
98.00 


1 


Overall 


1 ~ 55 


49 


97.33 


50 


29.98 


48 


97.19 


48 



Table 11-10 

an SES ^nd Reading Comprehension Scores on Eacn Stratific 

and Final Female Samples 



N 



Sggriginal Sample ^^^^ 

(1440) (407) 



15 


96.00 


15 


27.13 


17 


^1 <ii o\ 

95.24 


17 


(497) 
29.24 


(+1) 
17 


100.59 


18 


33.06 


22 


(2085) 
94.77 


22 


(619) 
28.14 


(+1) 
27 


(2684) 
99.41 


28 


(880) 
31.43 


(+1) 
45 


(4351) 
96.69 


46 


(1384) 
30.09 


3 


(.jOj) 
101.00 


3 


(92) 
30.67 


1 


115.0 


1 


(23) 
23.00 


1 


(89) 
89.00 


1 


(16) 
16.00 


(+1) 
45 


(4380) 
97.33 


46 


(1352) 
29.39 


3 


(300) 
100.00 


3 


(131) 
43.67 


49 


97.33 


50 


29.98 



Variable for the Original 



SES 



Final Sample 



N 



R.C. 



17 


(1656) 
97.41 


17 


(481) 
28.29 




(1427) 


13 


(432) 
28. 80 


(+1) 

10 


(1582) 

no o o 

yo. OO 


(+1) 

16 


(556) 
34.75 


21 


(1976) 
94.10 


(+1) 


(567) 


(+1) 
27 


(4238) 
99. 59 




(902)- 
32.. 21 


(+1) 
44 


(4238) 
96 32 


(+1) 


(1345) 

JU . D / 


3 


(312) 
104.00 


3 


(101) 
33.67 


1 


(115) 
115.00 


1 


(23) 
23.00 


1 


(89) 
89.00 


1 


(16) 
16.00 


(+1) 
46 

1* 


(4478) 
97.35 


(+1) 
46 


(1414) 
30.74 


1 


(98) 
98.00 


1 


(39) 
39.00 


48 


97.19 


48 


30.60 



Table 11-11 

Analysis of "Located" and "Refusal" Rates for the Original Sample 



Men Women Total 

Cases from the original sample (200) (50) (250) 

// of cases located by cut-off date 175 44 219 
// of cases located but not con- 

tactible by cutoff date 9 2 11 

Total Located 184 46 230 

Percent Located 92% 92% 



// of cases not located or not con- 



tacted by cutoff date 


25 


6 


31 


// of cases disqualified 


28 


11 


39 


// of cases deceased 


1 


0 


1 


it of cases declined 


12 


1 


13 


# of cases cancelled interview 


32 


1 


33 


TOTAL NEEDING REPLACEMENT 


98 


19 


117 



// of participants from original sample 102 31 133 

// of participants from replacement cases 64 18 82 

TOTAL PARTICIPANTS 166 49 215 



57 
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of the sample had to be replaced because they either refused to or were 
unable to participate or because they did not meet the sample criteria. Of 
those cases who participated in the study, about 60 percent came from the ori- 
ginal sample and about 40 percent from available replacements. In order 
to determine if there were any differences between people who agreed to 
participate and those who refused, the background characteristics of the 
two groups were compared. Table 11-12 shows the distributions for the 
inen and women who did not want to participate in the study. A comparison 
of this table with Tables II-7 through II-IO indicates that a slightly 
higher percentage of the men who refused to participate had less than high 
school education and were black as compared to men who completed the inter- 
view. The two groups of men differed by less than 2 points on SES and read- 
ing comprehension scores. The women who refused to participate in the study 
did not appear to differ to any large extent from those who agreed to 
participate. 

In summary, the TALENT data bank files were used in selecting a group 
of men and women who had entered the Army within five years after their 
supposed date of graduation, had served at an enlisted or warrant officer 
rank, and had served more than six months on active duty. The males in the 
group were selected under the additional constraint that they were 15 or 16 
years old in 1960, and in such a way as to balance the numbers of five year 
follow-up respondents and non-respondents (represented by "special" respondents) 
in the group. From this group, a stratified random sample of 200 men and 
50 women was chosen, and procedures were developed to locate and contact the 
individuals in the sample. Although more than 90 percent of the group was 
located, nearly half of the sample had to be replaced by other cases with 
similar backgrounds. A comparison of the original and final samples on the 
stratification and other variables used in the study indicated a high degree 
of similarity between the two groups. Additional checks of cases refusing to 
participate showed that they were similar in background to the group completing 
the interviews. Hence, attrition from the sample and the availability of 
replacement cases had little effect on the character of the final sample in 
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Table 11-12 

Characteristics of Group Refusing to Participate in the Study 



Men Refusing to Participate (N= 44): 

Mean SES: 96.93 Education completed: 

38 White (86%) 

5 Black (11%) ^^'^^ ^° ^^^^ ^^^^ high school (23%) 

1 Other (2%) (Mdn=22) 32 High school (73%) 

2 College (5%) 



Women Refusing to Participate (N=2): 



Race: 
2 White 



Mean SES: 107.0 
Mean R.C. : 20.0 



Education completed: 
2 High school 
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terms of grade in 1960, 5-year follow-up respondent/non-respondent 
status, ethnic group, educational level, and 1960 reading comprehension 
and SES level. The final sample is considered to be broadly representative 
of the group originally drawn from the TALENT files, and hence to be broadly 
representative of men and women around 30 years of age with more than 
six months of active Army service. 
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Ill* Data CoXlection 

Ih. t.o sources of i„for,Mtlo„ on the characteristics of experience of 
the men and women in the present study are (1) the results of the Project 
TALEHI testing in 1960. along with the information in the mail follow-up 
questionnaire completed by the individual over the subsequent years, and 
(2) the data gathered in the present study in the course of a personal 
interview with each individual which took place some time between February 
and June. 1974. The contents of the interview have already been described. 
The following sections describe the procedures used to assemble or collect 
these data and the nature of the resulting data available for each individual. 

The Project TAT.KMt n^^^ 

Data on each of the cases in the present study are stored on n^gnetic 
tape as part of the large Project TALENT Data Bank. Each individual's 
record consists of individual and composite scores on a battery of tests of 
developed abilities, interest inventory responses, and information on 
family background, activities, and plans which were gathered during the 
two-day nationwide Project TALENT testing in which each of these students 
Partxcipated while in high school in I960. e record also contains infonna- 

ion on the individual's post high school eaucational. occupational, and 
famxly activities and plans which he/she has provided in nailed follow-up 
questionnaires returned at periodic intervals since leaving high school. 
A more complete description of the Project TALENT testing and the data on 
file can be found in The^roject TALENT D.t. ..n.. . (.g,^) and in 

°" ^il^^gg£igan High School Stud.nt- (Flanagan, et al., 1972) 
In order to access each individual data file, it was necessary to trans- 
late the stored information into a printed form which could be read and 
understood by those attempting to evaluate the cases and to perform the 
planned analyses. Programs necessary to perform this translation were 
wrxtten. The first portion of the data is a profile of the 38 aptitude, 
xnfomation. and interest inventory scores plotted by hand from the print- 
out of raw scores in terms of percentile norms appropriate for that individual's 
sex and grade at testing. The remainder of the printout contains I960 and 
follow-up information - abbreviated questions and the particular response 
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options selected by the individual. It is organized chronologically within 
topic area. 

Some selectivity was exerted in the selection of information to be 
printed from the master file. For example, the 38 variables used were 
chosen from among the larger number available and were those which have been 
shown to be most reliable and to be most predictive of academic achievement 
and to discriminate best among those who enter various post-high school 
careers (see AIR's Career Data Book , Flanagan, jet al. , 1973). 




Collection of the Personal Interview Data 

Local coydinators and interviewers . The conduct of the interviews in 
this study was coordinated by senior behavioral scientists in universities, 
research organizations, and other institutions across the country. These 
coordinators selected interviewers, aided them in preparing for the inter- 
views, and were responsible for the secure handling of materials and their 
return to Palo Alto. The interviews were conducted by graduate students 
and others with behavioral science and educational research training. The 
preparation of coordinators and interviewers was accomplished with manuals 
prepared by project staff. 

The manuals were sent to interviewers and coordinators as soon as 
they agreed to help with the study. Information on how, when, and where to 
contact the interviewee and a packet of blank interview materials were mailed 
at the same time or as soon as each interviewee in the coordinator's area 
was located and agreed to participate in the interview. 

The 94 external coordinators and 108 interviewers who assisted in data 
collection are listed in Appendix III-l along with the institutions with 
which they are affiliated* The coordinators were either already known to 
project staff or were identified through their membership in APA, AERA, 
through college and university faculty directories, by recommendation of 
chairmen of departments of psychology or education, or via the department 
of guidance services of local educational agencies. In some cases a person 
initially contacted to serve as coordinator was interested in the study and 
conducted the interview(s) himself. In a few other cases, no appropriate 
coordinator could be identified and an interviewer was contacted directly. 
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In most cases this was an individual whose qualifications and experience 
were personally known to project staff. In all cases of interviewers 
functioning independently of local coordination, an additional phone call 
was made to the interviewer after he/she had read the interviewer preparation 
materials, to discuss the procedures and answer any remaining questions. 

The educational, age, sex, and racial characteristics of the interviewers 
are shown in Table III-l. It can be seen that the vast majority of the 
interviewers have graduate degrees or substantial graduate training. In 
those few instances where an undergraduate student served as interviewer, 
this person was selected for his competence and maturity by a senior 
coordinator. 

There was no attempt in this study to ask coordinators to assign 
interviewers only to interviewees of the same race or sex. The pairing which 
did occur is shown in Table III-2, 



Table III->1 

Interviewer Characteristics 
(Total number of interviewers = 108) 

Education/Degrees : Race : 

2 A. A, completed 93 White 

30 B,A,/B,S, completed or in progress 2 Black 

51 M.A./M,S. completed or in progress 1 Other 

18 Ph,D./Ed,D, completed or in progress 12 No information 
7 No information 



Age (computed for N = 103): 
68 Male Range 21-58 years 

36 Female Median 29 years 
4 No information 
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Table III-2 



Pairing of Interviewers with Participants by Race and Sex 



Race of Interviewer 

White 
Black 
Other 

No information 



Race of Participant 

White Black 

188 15 

1 1 

1 0 

5 _2 

194 18 



Other 

3 
0 
0 
0 
3 



215 



Sex of Interviewer 

Male 
Female 

No information 



Sex of Participant 
Male Female 



94 

66 
_6 
166 



26 
22 
_1 
49 



215 




Preparation Materials 

The materials developed to prepare the coordinators and interviewers 
consisted of three booklets: the Coordinator's Handbook , the Interviewer's 
Handbook, Part I; Procedures, and Part II; Sample Interview . These handbooks 
define the responsibilities of interviewers and coordinators. They also explain 
how to go about setting up the interview, answering questions from the 
Interviewee, conducting the interview, writing up interview notes,, protecting 
the rights of the interviewee and securing the confidentiality of the data, 
returning the materials to AIR-Palo Alto, and securing payment for these 
activities. 

The basic procedures described in these booklets had been tried out 
in the pilot interview study of factors affecting the quality of life of 
30 year olds, and the manuals themselves were based upon the versions used in 
the pilot study. They were modified to make them specific to an interview 
dealing with Army service — describing the purpose of this study, using 
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examples of questions and responses from the actual interview form, with 
examples of interviewer techniques from the tryouts with 12 San Francisco Bay 
Area veterans. The Sample Interview was exactly the same as the real interview 
form, with responses and interviewer probes entered from an actual tryout 
interview with a Bay Area veteran. 

There are two basic criteria for assessing the success of these materials. 
The first is the reactions of the field staff and the questions they had 
which were not adequately answered in the handbooks. The second, and more 
important, criterion is whether or not the interviews conducted were adequately 
done - a measure also dependent upon the quality of the interviewers selected. 

I 

Interviewer Questions and Conmients 

In general, there were very few questions raised by interviewers or 
coordinators which they could not answer from the handbooks. The questions 
which did arise were primarily with regard to how long they should continue 
in attempting to schedule an interview when for some reason this could not be 
accomplished immediately. In preparation for a subsequent revision of the 
materials in connection with a study of the educational experience of a group 
of Project TALENT students, comments were solicited from two interviewers who 
had each done many very successful interviews for this study, and had thus had 
a chance to compare the handbook with actual interview experiences. Both felt 
the materials were thorough. The modifications which they suggested were 
primarily those of adding an explicit acknowledgement of the particular 
difficulties of this sort of open-ended interview and of clarifying policies 
with regard to the use of a tape recorder. 

Quality of the interviews conduct-PH . The quality of the interviews conducted 
in the field was very good. There were no instances where a case had to 
be discarded because the data was not usable in the analysis, with the 
exception of the three interviews done with men who proved (when the interviews 
were returned) to have been in the Navy or Air Force. These men had assumed 
when contacted that by "Army" we meant "Armed Forces," and the interviewers 
went ahead with the interviews. 
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There were only two aspects of the conduct of the interviews which 
produced less than the desired results. First, because of some unfamiliarity 
with Army procedures or misreading of interviewer instructions, interviewers 
occasionally omitted a question which should have been asked of a particular 
interviewee or asked one which did not clearly apply. For example, some 
interviewers asked the first questions on training with reference to Basic 
training rather than ''first post-Basic training/' There was also occasionally 
a failure to encourage the interviewee to be more specific in his/her description 
of events, leaving some general responses which did not contribute as much as 
they might have to an understanding of the topic. Related to this were in- 
stances where an interviewer did not follow up on a hint about some potentially 
very important event or condition of the interviewee's life. 

In general, however, the results of the field data collection appeared to 
be quite successful and the data as a whole quite adequate for the analyses. 
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IV. DATA ANALYSIS 



Procedures Used 

Response to individual Questions. The following procedure was used for 
analyzing the responses to the individual questions, particularly the 
open-ended questions contained in the interview. In order to reduce the 
information contained in the responses to a manageable level, 50 interviews 
completed by male participants were first selected for more intensive 
examination. For each question dealing with a major topic of interest to 
the study, a set of statements or codes was developed which represented the 
range of responses contained in this subset of interviews. An effort was 
made to have the codes be specific enough in content so as to provide meaning- 
ful information but not so specific as to represent the experiences of only 
one or two participants. This set of codes was then tried out on 50 other 
male interviews to determine if the codes were comprehensive enough to be 
used with another group of responses. Ambiguous codes were clarified and 
other codes added to deal with responses not encountered previously. The 
revised codes were then used on the remainder of the male interviews. 

Although the interviews for the female participants contained the same 
questions as the interviews for the male participants, the experiences and 
hence the responses of the women differed in some ways from those reported by 
the men. The set of codes developed for the females was thus in some 
instances different from those for the males, and due to constraints on 
the available time and the small number of subjects, the analysis for the 
females was less extensive than for the males. 

Individual case analysis . In addition to tabulating judgments and experiences 
across the entire sample or particular subgroups of the sample such as draftees 
and enlistees, a more intensive analysis was made of the effects of Army 
service upon occupational development. The approach to this problem consisted 
of accumulating the experiences reported by the men themselves which had good 
or bad effects on their careers and as well as reports of the ways in 
which the experience might have been more beneficial to them. Each case 
history was then read by a senior staff member who made a judgment as to 
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whether or not each possible positive or negative effect had occurred and a 
judgment as to whether the individual's history and subsequent experiences 
suggested any (listed) ways in which his Army experience might have been more 
helpful. In addition, based upon the above tallies for each case, and their 
own evaluation of the importance of the experiences in terms of the individual's 
career development, the evaluator rated the overall impact of Army service on 
the person's occupational development on a five-point scale from very positive 
to very negative. This procedure is spelled out more completely in the 
appropriate results section. 

Evaluation and validation of interview data . Special measures were taken to 
evaluate whether or not interviewees might be too tired or disinterested at 
the end of a three-hour interview to give accurate or complete answers. Three 
special questions were placed at differing points in the interview, and res- 
ponses to these questions were compared as a function of placement. 

The question on parents' education in 1960 appeared on p. 5 in about 
half of the interviews completed and on p. 91 or p. 93 in the other half. 
Responses were compared with those given by the student in 1960, and the 
consistencies and inconsistencies were tabulated. There were a few instances 
where the question was not answered in 1960, not asked in the interview, or 
where the student indicated in 1960 that he didn't know the educational level 
of a parent. There were also instances where no judgment on consistency could 
be made because an ambiguity in the options for education level used in 1960 
left a possible ambiguity on the part of the student on whether 7th and 8th 
grade education should be regarded as "grammar school" or "some high school." 

The results are shown in Table IV-1. There is no indication that the 
length of the three-hour interview contributes in any way to increasing the 
inconsistency between 1960 and 1974 reports on parents' education. 

The question on exact date of entrance into the Army was also analyzed 
to see if there was more certainty regarding this date when the question was 
at the beginning of the interview than when it was at the end. The results 
( Table IV-1) show no greater number of incomplete dates (e.g., month and year 
recalled, but not day) when the question is asked at the end of the interview 
than when it is asked near the beginning. 
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TABLE IV~1 

Comparison of Responses to Some Questions Occurring at the 
Beginning or End of the Interview 

Mother's education Father's education 



N»215 


Q asked 


Q asked 


Q asked 


Q asked 


near beRinninj^ 


at end 


near beRinning 


at end 


Consistent 


62.7 


70.0 


55.8 


61.1 


Inconsistent 


22.5 


23.1 


27.5 


26.6 


Cannot determine 


14.7 


7.0 


16.6 


12.4 



N'=215 



Exact date of entrance into Army 

Q asked Q asked 

near beginnin|2; at end 



Date complete f,5.3 qS.O 
Date incomplete or 

uncertainty indi- 14.7 15.0 
cated 



Skill or information which 
might have been gained in high school 

Q asked Q asked 

near beginning at end 

Number answering "Don't 

know," "no," "none," 25.5 23.9 

or "nothing" 

Number giving specific 
skill or information, 

"everything was fine," 74.5 76.1 
or "nothing would have 
helped at all." 
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The question which asks what skills of infomation the interviewee 
might profitably have learned in high school was analyzed in terms of the 
numbers of "don't know" and "nothing" responses, as a function of the 
position of the question in the interview. No differences were found 
(Table IV-1). 

These admittedly limited checks do not appear to give any evidence that 
the information given in the latter parts of the interview should be regarded 
as less reliable than those given in the beginning. 
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V. RESULTS 

Pre- Army Characteristics of Males in Sample 



The background characteristics of the men in the sample were examined 
based upon information in their TALENT files or information obtained from 
the interview. Tables V-1 to V-4 show that the men who were drafted were 
about 21 1/2 years old at the time they entered the Army. Most had completed 
high school, some vocational training, or some college, and possibly a 
college degree, entering the Army about three years after leaving high school. 
At that time, about one-third expected high school diplomas, and another one- 
third expected to graduate from college. The remainder of the group expected 
some vocational or college training or had no plans with respect to educational 
goals. In comparison with the reading comprehension scores of other males in their 
grade at the time of testing, it appears that about 64% of the draftees scored 
below the 50th percentile for their grade; 35% scored below the 25th percentile. 

About one-fourth of these men say they had no career plans at 
the time they entered the Army. Of those with plans, the most frequently 
chosen career areas were mechanical and industrial trades, the fine and per- 
forming arts, sales, and general labor. Most of these- men had never been 
married when they entered, and only 4% had children. 

The men who enlisted in the Army were younger by about 1 1/2 years 
(average age 19 yrs.,11 mos.) than the 2 year men. They generally entered 
the Army less than two years after leaving high school. Slightly more of 
the enlistees had not graduated from high school, and fewer had any post 
high school vocational or college education. About the same percentages in 
each group expected that they would have a high school diploma (at most) in 
their lifetime, or that they would have a college degree. 

The draft induced and voluntary groups differ in their distributions of 
scores on 38 of the TALENT variables (Figure V-1). Among the enlistees inter- 
viewed 49% had reading comprehension scores below the 50th percentile 
(Table V-1). The pre-Army career plans of the two groups also differ 
in several respects. There are a greater proportion of enlistees 
who report having no career plans at the time they entered the Army and 
fewer who report career plans in the areas of business administration or sales, 
and the fine or performing arts. In addition, nearly all of the enlistees 
were single (never married) as compared with about two-thirds of the draftees. 
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TABLE V-1 



Selected Background Characteristics 

Motivation for 





Mode of Entrance: 


Entrance : 


Total 






Draft 








Drafted Enlisted 


Induced 


Voluntary 






(N=80) (N=86) 


(N=84) 




(N=166) 




Time of Entrance 










(N=166) 










(years-months) 21-5 19-11 


22-1 


19-2 


£. U-"0 


nonuns xrom n.*o« 


to Entrance 38,0 20.6 


45,4 


12.8 


OCX Q 




1960 Reading Comprehension Quartile 








(N=166) 








0-24 Percentile 


28 23 


25 


26 


51 


25-49 Percentile 


23 19 


18 


24 


42 


50-74 Percentile 


16 25 


19 > 


22 


41 


75-99 Percentile 


13 18 


22 


9 


31 


No score 


1 




1 


1 



Race/Ethnic Group 
(N=166) 



White 


74 


75 


78 


71 


149 


Black 


5 


9 


5 


9 


14 


Oriental 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


Other 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 



Marital Status at Entrance 
(N=166) 



Never Married 


63 


78 


62 


79 


141 


Married 


14 


7 


18 


3 


21 


Separated or Divorced 


3 


1 


4 


0 


4 



Children at Entrance 
(N=166) 



None 


77 


83 


79 


81 


160 


1 or 2 


3 


3 


5 


1 


6 
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TABLE V-2 

Education Level Attained at Time of Entrance into Army 





Mode of 


Entrance 


Motivation for 
Entrance 


Total 




Drafted 
(N=80) 


Enlisted 
(N=86) 


Draft 
Induced 
{N=OH) 


Voluntary 
(N=82) 


(N=166j 


Less than High School Graduate 


12 


18 


7 


23 


i 


High School DipJoma 


31 


37 


24 


44 


1 

68 


\jEiU 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


High School and Some Vocational, 
Technical, or Secretarial Trng. 


11 


4 


13 


2 


15 


One Year College or Less 


8 


8 


8 


8 


16 


Two Years College (or A. A.) 


6 


6 


10 


i 

^ 1 


12 


3-4 Years College (no degree) 


4 


3 


6 


1 


7 


B.A. or B.S. Degree 


7 


7 


12 


2 


14 


Graduate or Professional Train- 
ing or Degree 


1 


2 


3 


0 


3 
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TABLE V-3 



Maximum Education Expected in Lifetime 
at Time of Entrance into Army 



Mode of Entrance 



Drafted Enlisted 
(N=80) (1S=86) 



Motivation for 
Entrance 



Draft 

Induced Voluntary 
(N=84) (N=82) 



Less than High School Graduate 4 

High School Diploma 29 

GED 0 

High School and Some Vocational , 

Technical, or Secretarial Trng. 4 

Two Years College (or A. A.) 3 

B,A, or B,S. Degree 22 

Graduate or Professional Train- 
ing or Degree 4 

Didn't know 5 
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TABLE V-4 



Percentage of Men Planning Careers in Each 
of 12 Career Groups 



Motivation for I 
Mode of Entrance Entrance | Total 

i 
I 



Draft j 
Draf ted Enlis ted Induced Voluntary ^ 
(N=80) (N=86) (N=84) (N=82) . (N=166X 



r.iigineerxng, rnysxcai bciences, 
Mathematics, Architecture 


5.0 


8.1 


1 8.3 


4.9 


6.6 


neaicax ana xsioiogicai bclences 


3.8 


9.3 


I 7;i 


6.1 


6.6 


Business Administration 


8.8 


4.7 


j 8.3 


3.7 


6.6 


General Teaching and Soc. Scis. 


3.8 


4.7 


1 3.6 


4.9 


4.2 


Humanities, Law, Social and 
Behav. Sciences 


0 


3.5 


1 

1.2 


2.4 


1.8 


Fine Arts, Performing Arts 


11.2 


0 


t 

8.3 

! 


1.2 


5.4 


Technical Jobs 


2.5 


4.7 


3.6 


3.7 


3.6 


Proprietor, Sales 


10.0 


1.2 


; 7.1 


3.7 


5.4 


Mechanics, Industrial Trades 


15.0 


7.0 


11.9 


10.0 


10.8 


Construction Trades 


3.8 


1.2 


i 3.6 


1.2 


■ 2.4 


Secretarial-Clerical, Office 
Workers 


0 


0 


0 


0 




General Labor, Community 
and Public Service 


10.0 


8.1 


8.3 


10.0 


• 9.0 


Other (Combination of Categories) 


0 


3.5 


1.2 


2.4 


1.8 


No Plans 


26.2 


44.2 1 

1 


25.0 


46.3 


35.5 
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FIGURE V-1. Profile of TALENT scores on 38 interest, information, ability, 

and other variables for draft induced (N=84) and voluntary (N=82) 
servicemen. 
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Draft Induced and vol untary servicemen . Examination of the draftee and 
enlistee groups led to the conclusion that these groups were not homogeneous 
with respect to the background characteristics outlined above. There were 
found to be subgroups of men in the "drafted" and "enlisted" categories who were 
unlike the remainder of the men in their respective groups in terms of their 
backgrounds and plans at the time they entered the service. These are: (1) the 
draftees who requested or pushed the draft, and (2) the enlistees who volunteered 
when they received or were about to rece i ve a draft notice or who enlisted within 
a few days after their induction by draft . Those who volunteered at or after 
draft were therefore grouped with those draftees who did not initiate their draft, 
and are called the "draft induced" group; those who requested the draft were 
grouped with the remaining three-year men and termed the "voluntary" group. 

The recomputation of background characteristics for these new groupings 
accentuates the differences noted above. The men who enter the service 
voluntarily — this is, without immediate draft pressure — are younger by about 
3 years than those induced by draft. They are less highly educated and have 
differing expectations regarding their eventual level of education. It appears 
that with respect to their reading comprehension levels, nearly 60% of the "volun- 
tary" group score below the 50th percentile for their grade, whereas the draftee 
group is distributed normally in comparison to their grades. This is a con- 
siderable change from the picture obtained by looking at "draftees" vs. 
"enlistees". It is produced by the fact that those who request the draft score 
very low, while those who volunteer to avoid draft score quite high, on the 
reading comprehension test. The sample of men interviewed is composed of 
approximately 90% white males. This is true regardless of whether one considers 
two year or three year or draf t- induced and voluntary groups. 

The tendency for the "voluntary" group to exclude men considering careers 
in business administration and sales is accentuated by the regrouping. Of 
possible significance is the fact that nearly half of the voluntary group 
report that they had no career plans or no idea what they wanted to do at 
the time they entered the Army. 

In the discussion which follows, there will be" times when the results 
are presented separately for drafted and enlisted men, as well as for the 
total group. This is done for those experiences which are most dependent 
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upon the differing options available to those who serve for 3 years and those 
who serve for only 2 years. In some instances the results are presented for 
draft induced and voluntary servers, when the experiences are those which 
are more significantly affected by motivation for entrance or background 
characteristics. In a few instances in the text, and in many Appendix tables, 
the data are presented in terms of both possible groupings of men. Where only 
one grouping is used in the text and tables, the data have been analyzed by 
both groupings, and that distinction which proved to be most meaningful is used. 

Recruitment and Classification 
R easons for enlisting or requesting the draft and expectations 

The primary categories of reasons given for joining the Army are shown in 
Table V-5 All enlistees were asked why they joined the Army and lA of the 
18 who requested the draft were also asked this question. The results are thus 
based on these men only. 

The types of reasons given are not surprising — they encompass the 
various personal development, job/career training, travel, discharge of 
obligation, job security aspirations and personal problems which one might 
expect would lead men to enlist. The particular weight which each of these 
categories carries for the enlistees is of some interest in view of the 
fact that these are the reasons given by a group of men looking back at their 
earlier lives and reporting what they now see to have been their reasons. 
Much more extensive research has of course been done on reasons given by men 
who are about to or have just entered the armed forces (e.g. Glickman, et al., 
1973). 

Those men who enter the Army on a voluntary basis seem to be primarily 
motivated by the prospects of getting out on their own, "finding" themselves, 
meeting new people, acquiring discipline, etc.- which have been grouped 
together as personal development reasons. They also frequently mention 
seeking specific training, some kind of skill, a better job, or a military 
career (job, training, or career plans), hoping to travel or be stationed in 
some particular location, and wanting to get their military obligation out of 
the way. 

This voluntary group, however, contains those men who request the draft, and 
by examining column 1 of Table V-6, where their responses appear in isolation,' 
it can be seen that this group is much more heavily influenced by a desire to 
find themselves, to quickly discharge their military obligation, to "have a choice" 

. - 78 



TABLE V-5 



Number Citing Given Reason for Enlisting 
or Requesting the Draft* 



-Job /Training/ Career 

Job Security 

Travel/Location 

Pay/Benefits 

Family/Friends 

Family/Personal Problems 

Personal Development 

Serve in Vietnam 

Fulfil Partiotic Obligation 

Have Choice: Avoid Vietnam or 
Other Unpleasant Alternative 

Get Obligation Out of Way 



Voluntary 
Enlistee 
(N=64) 

23 

11 

16 

1 
12 

9 
24 

0 

8 

1 

11 



Enlisted to 
Avoid Draft 
(N=19**) 

3 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

16 



Requested 
Draft 
(N=14**) 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

5 

0 

0 

3 
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TABLE V-6 



General Expectations Regarding Army Service 
(Percentage of Cases) 



Mode of Entrance 



Drafted 
(N=78*) 



Enlisted 
(N=86*) 



Motivation for 
Entrance 



Draft 
Induced 
(N=82*) 



Voluntary 
(N=82*) 



Positive 



Negative 



"No Expectations" 



26.9 



32.1 



41.0 



53.5 



12.8 



33.7 



20.7 



37.8 



41.5 



61.0 



6.1 



32.9 



* Cases omitted whose answers were not codable. 
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to escape personal and family problems, and to obtain a job when they were 
having trouble obtaining one in civilian life. For this group, having a choice 
did not refer to having a choice in training or avoiding Vietnam, but to being 
able to initiate entrance into the Army rather than being "grabbed by Uncle 
Sam." No one in this group mentioned a desire for job-related training or 
a military career. Few were concerned with travel or obtaining a specific 
location. In other words they "chose" to have less choice as draftees (e.g., 
in training and location/travel) in order to get away from their immediate 
problems for a limited period of time. The draft-requesters as a group 
had no career plans at the time they entered. 

Consistent with their choice of enlisting when faced with the draft, the 
draft-induced enlistees (column 3) wanted to avoid Vietnam service if possible 
by their choice of a career field, and in many cases to obtain training which 
would be of some help in their civilian life. 

Draft avoidance. About 21% of those men who were drafted for a two-year period 
and about 31% of the group we are calling "draft-induced" indicated that they 
had taken some action to avoid the draft. Generally this involved obtaining a 
student deferment, but others specifically mentioned attempts to have their 
classification changed to a physical deferment and attempts by their employers 
to get them deferred on occupational grounds. 

Expectations about the Army . The expectations these men said they held before 
entering the Array were coded and tabulated. In addition, each individual's 
responses were also coded as to whether they generally seemed to be positive, 
negative, or "no expectations" (i.e., uncertainty about what to expect). The 
results of both analyses are shown in Tables V-6 and V-7. 

Answers to the question regarding their expectations about the Army give 
a similar picture of the positive expectations of these men as do their reasons 
for enlisting. They reveal similar differences among the various groups as well. 
However, the answers also reveal the negative expectations held by some of these 



men. 



About 54% of the three-year but only about half as many two-year men report 
expectations about Array service that could generally be said to be positive . 
Thirty- two per cent of the two-year, but only 13% of the three-year men had 
generally negative expectations. The remainder of each group (41% of two-year and 
34% of three-year men) said they "didn't know what to expect." 
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TABLE V-7 



Percentages of Responses Indicating Various Expectations 
Regarding Army Service 





Mode of 


Entrance 


Motivation ror 
Entrance 


Total 




Drafted 
(N=76*) 


Enlisted 
(N=86*) 


Draft 
Induced 
(N=79*) 


Voluntary 
(N=83*) 


(N=162*) 


Job Training 


10.1 


19.3 


6.7 


24.1 


14.9 


Travel 


3.7 


5.0 


3.3 


5.6 


4.4 


Excitement/Adventure/ Change 


4.6 


10.1 


3.3 


18.0 


i 

' 7.5 


Personal or Social Development 


5.5 


14.3 


5.8 


14.8 


10.1 


Hard Work/Discipline 


3.7 


4.2 


3.3 


4.6 


3.9 


Other Positive 


1.8 


6.7 


0.8 


8.3 


1 4.4 

I 


Loss of Individuality and 
Freedom 


6.4 


5.0 


8.3 


2.8 


5.7 


Lack of Privacy 


0 


0.8 


0 


0.9 


0.4 


Low Pay 


0.9 


0 


0.8 


0 


0.4 


Harsh Discipline or Harrassment 


10.1 


5.0 


12.5 


1.8 


7.5 


Rugged Existence, Hard Work 


11.1 


3.4 


10.9 


2.8 


7.0 


Get Killed in Vietnam 


6.4 


0.8 


6.7 


0 


3.5 


Other Negative 


10.1 


2.5 


10.0 


1.9 


6.1 


"No Expectations" 


25.7 


22.7 


27.5 


20.4 


24.1 


Number of Expectations 


109 


119 


120 


128 


228 



* Cases omitted whose answers were not codable. 
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When the groups are divided according to their motivation for entering, 
the difference is even more pronounced. About three times as many "voluntary" 
men have positive expectations as "draft-induced" men (61% vs. 21%), while 
more than six times as many draft-induced men have negative expectations 
(38% vs. 6%). The draft-induced group contains a somewhat larger proportion 
of men who are uncertain what service will be like. 

Among the positive expectations mentioned most frequently are job 
training, excitement and adventure, and a place where one can develop personally 
Negative expectations included most frequently loss of individuality and persona^ 
freedom, a negative form of discipline and harrassment, and rugged physical 
training, a spartan existence, and hard work. About 10% of the draft-induced 
group were expecting "the worst." Several draft-induced men mentioned thinking 
that they would be killed in Vietnam. 

Reflectio ns on their high school The anticipations held by this 

group of men (the volunteers in particular) regarding the positive benefits 
they might obtain from Army service are parallel to the kinds of skills or 
information which they wish they had obtained in high school (Table V-7). 
Approximately 27% feel that more industrial arts or business courses would have 
been valuable to them, and about 9% specifically say that they wish they had been 
in a vocational rather than in a college preparatory or general high school 
curriculum. About 6% think they would have benefited more from a more academical 
oriented high school program. In addition to strictly vocational preparation, 
however, they feel that more mathematics and more language arts would have 
prepared them better for their present life and work. And, there are attitudes 
toward education and use of time and information relevant to career planning 
which these men wish they had acquired when they were in high school. 
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Selection of Training 

Enlistment Options. The majority of the enlistees (60%) selected a choice in 
training as their enlistment option; another 14% chose a location; about 2.5% 
said they chose both. About 14% went in on the buddy plan; about half of these 
also had an option for training or assignment. About 16% of the enlistees 
stated that they had no enlistment option. 

Degree of Choice in Training. All of these men, regardless of their status as 
enlistees or draftees, were asked "Did you have any choice in the training you 
received?" and then "What fields did you qualify for?" The results for these 
questions are shown in Table V-8. Of course, those men who were drafted had less 
choice in selecting their training, although a considerable number got 
the field they wanted, and about 28% say they had some degree of choice in train- 
ing. Those in the largest single group say they did not know what they were 
qualified for but were placed in a field by the Army. 

About 81% of the enlistees reported that they had some choice in training. 
Most of these men felt it was a real choice, that is, that there was more than one 
option to choose from, and that at least one option was desirable to them. About 
71% of the enlistees desired a particular field, qualified for it, and got their 
choice. 

Considering the 19% of enlistees who said they had no choice in selecting 
training, nearly half of these say they did not know what fields they were 
qualified for. Only 3.5% of the total enlistee group feel that their preferences 
were disregarded completely. About 14% had an enlistment option for a location, 
as noted above. About 2/3 of these chose their training as well. 

Reasons for Choice. Given the degree of latitude that these men, particularly the 
enlistees, have in selecting their training, it is important to know on what basis 
they make their choice. It will be important to look at these reasons for the 
present group and to follow up on the consequences of this choice in terms of 
their interest and success in training and their subsequent use of their 
experience. Table V-9 gives the reasons reported for choosing a field. 

About 55% of the enlistees chose their training because they were 
intevested in a career in that field or because they felt they had an 
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TABLE V-8 



Selection of Training — 
Nature of Choice Available 
(Percentage of Cases) 

Drafted Enlisted Total 

Yes — Had Choice 

Wanted a field, qualified, 

and got it 13.8 70,9 43.4 

Among Subset of areas for which 

qualified 5.0 3,5 4.2 

Only among subset Army gave 0 4,7 2A 



Didn't want any options specified 

for which qualified 2.5 0 

Given chance to choose OCS; other- 
wise no choice 6.2 2,3 



Knew what he qualified for, 

but Army chose 25.0 2.3 

Unaware what he qualified for; 

Army chose 42.8 8.1 

Requested one field and 

placed elsewhere 3,8 3.5 

Chose location; no choice in 

training 0 4.7 
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1.2 



4.2 

Total "yes" (27.5) (81.4) (55.4) 

No — Had No Choice 



13.3 



25.3 



3.6 



2.4 

Total "no" (72.5) (18.6) (44.6) 



TABLE V-9 

Number with Choice in Training and 
Reasons for Making Choice 



Drafted 
(N=80) 



Enlisted 
(N=86) 



Total 
(N=166) 



Had aptitude, interest, or some skill 
in area 

Was desired career trainiiig 

Avoidance o£ situation seen as less 
positive, e.g., combat, OCS 

Field had excitement/secrecy 

Friend/peer influence 

Family influence/ tradition 

Whim/rash decision 

Other 

Noncodable response 
Had choice — Q omj.tted 



1 
4 

3 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 

10 



16 
21 

5 
4 
7 
2 
8 
3 
1 
3 



17 
25 

8 
5 
7 
2 
8 
4 
3 
13 



Total with choice 



22 



70 



92 
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aptitude or interest in the area and in many cases had already developed some 
skill. If they are accurate in their judgment, these would seem to be the 
optimal bases upon which to choose training. 

Some of the less substantial reasons upon which choices are based include 
the supposed excitement and glamor or "secrecy" of the field, the influence of 
friends, peers, or family, a whim or spur of the moment decision, or some other 
reason. About 30% of the enlistees and about 8% of the draftees who had any 
choice in training gave reasons of this sort. An example of this type of choice 
is the young man who said he chose computer operations "because my friend's 
brother was in it and he said it was a good field." In this case it happened 
that the choice was a particularly inappropriate one because his interests and 
aptitudes lay in very different areas. 

Another man who enlisted was intrigued by the recruiter's description 
of the secrecy and importance of communications work. However, he now feels 
that truck driver training would have been much more useful to him because 
he is strongly committed to living in the small Appalachian community where he 
grew up, and can find little or no use for his Army teletype and communications 
training, the nature of which he finds is not even understood by employers he 
has contacted. 

To the extent that they had a choice in training, those men who went in 
as two year draftees tended to choose their training primarily because it fit 
in with their interests, or because it was a kind of job which would help them 
avoid Vietnam. These data are, however,' based upon the very small number of such 
draft cases. 



Guidance in Making a Choice . If a man had some choice in training he was asked 
whether he got any guidance in making his decision. Only 22 (13%) of the 166 
(19 enlistees; 3 draftees) reported any "guidance". For two men this involved 
explanation of their aptitude test scores and of job opportunities in the Army. 
For most of the others, only the possible fields were outlined. For three the 
"guidance" was seen as negative — they feit that they had been purposely misled 
by a recruiter or other person who was trying to fill a quota, or that they had 
been misinformed on the field they qualified for. 
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Regrets regarding their training selection . In other analyses to be reported 
here, we will consider what the results of the above choices and reasons 
were in terms of Interest in training , and long-term benefit from it. However, 
we can also get some information on this point by considering the responses 
of these men to the question, "if you could do it over, would you make a 
different choice?" 

Of those 62 three-year enlistees who had a choice (and for whom there is 
data) slightly less than half are now satisfied with the choice they made. 
Another 8% are satisfied with the general field they chose, but wish they had 
chosen a different sub-area or job within that field, Howevei:. about 40% think 
they would have been better off if they had chosen a completely aifteiert 
field. Among those few draftees who had some choice, thera seems to be general 
satisfaction with the choice they made. (See Table V~10). 

These responses reveal that there are a considerable number of men who 
wish they had chosen a field with "better job opportunities" or "better pay" 
but who still have no clear idea of what field this might be. Others were 
trained in a field (e.g., some aspect of communications) which has civilian 
job opportunities, but they seem unaware of the existence of such opportuni- 
ties. We will return to this point when we consider civilian use of Army 
training. 

One obvious question which arises is whether those men who indicated 
making their choice in training on the basis of reasons clearly related to their 
own aptitudes, interests, and career plans are more likely to be satisfied with 
the choice they made than men who chose training for other, less substantial, 
reasons. The results are shown in Table V-11. There appears to be a strong 
tendency for those who chose for the less substantial reasons to be more 
dissatisfied and to wish they had chosen a completely different field or 
that they had been in another branch of the service. 
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TABLE V-10 

Percentage of Men With Choice in Training Who 
Would Now Make Different Choice 



Drafted 
(N=80) 



Enlisted 
(N=86) 



Total 
(N=-166) 



Want change within Army situation 

Particular field of greater interest 
with more interesting training 6.2 

OCS training 0 

Field of use in present occupa- 
tion 0 

Field with better job opportuni- 
ties/pay 6,2 

Same field 

Different job or sub-area 0 



More technical/detailed 
training 

Change - unspecified 

Total 

Want other change 

Shorter/no/later time in Army 
Other military branch 
Total 

No change desired 



6.2 
0 

(18.6) 

6.2 
0 

(6.2) 
75.0 



11.3 
4.8 

6.5 

11.3 

4.8 

3.2 
4.8 

(46.7) 

1.6 
6.5 

(8.1) 

45.2 



10.4 
3.8 

5.1 

10.3 

3.8 

3.8 
3.8 
(41.0) 

2.6 
5.1 
(7.7) 

57.3 



Number of cases responding 16 

No response 

Had choice - question omitted 6 

Had no choice - question not 
applicable 58 



62 

8 
16 



78 

14 

74 
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TABLE V~ll 

Regrets Regarding Choice of Training as a 
Function of Original Reason for Choice 



Same field/ Different Other service Shorter 

Reason no change field branch time/not in NR 

Interest or career 59.5 30.9 2.3 0 7.1 

Avoid negative situation 66.7 22.2 0 .0 11.1 

Excitement, influence, whim, 41.6 37.5 8.3 4.1 8.3 
other 

Total 54.6 32.0 2.6 2.6 8.0 
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Training 

The men in the sample received post-basic training in the various 
areas shovm in Table V-12. The table shows both the total number of men 
with at least one segment of training in each area, and the percentages of 
all training segments received in each area. The average number of different 
training segments received per individual is also shown in Table V-12. Most 
of the occupational specialties are found in this sample with the exception of 
craftsmen. Draftees and enlistees receive advanced combat training in about 
the same proportions in this sample. The draftee group's training is more ■ 
concentrated in service and supply areas; the enlistee's training more heavily 
in administration/clerical, communication and intelligence, and electrical- 
mechanical equipment repair and they, of course, receive more training than 
those who are in for two years. These differences need to be borne in mind in 
considering their experiences in training. 

Interest in training . The responses of the men to the question, "How interesting 
was this training to you?" and "Why did you feel this way about it?" were first 
analyzed by assigning the (unstructured) responses regarding each training 
segment to one of five levels of interest (Table V-13). By this measure, the 
training they received was generally interesting. The average interest on a 
scale of 1 to 5 was 3.66 for the group - a level between "moderately interesting" 
and "interesting." There was no appreciable difference in overall level of 
interest between two year and three year men (nor between what we have termed 
the draft-induced and voluntary groups). 

The reasons given by these men for finding their training interesting 
or not were found to group themselves into four major areas. As Table V-14 
shows, "interest" was (not surprisingly) primarily a function of the novelty 
of the material to the individual (when it did not conflict with his existing 
interests) or of the fact that he was already interested in that topic. A 
variety of other factors contributed to interest to some degree. Interest 
was higher, for draftees particularly, when the individual felt the skills would 
be important to his own or others' survival (e.g., combat or medical training) 
or when it was' outdoors and involved much activity. For enlistees, interest was 
evoked when the topic had excitement, danger or secrecy. For both groups, 
intellectual challenge was important. In general the potential useful^ 
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TABLE V-12 

Types of training received after Basic in each of ten areas 



Percentage with 
at least one 

training segment Percentage of total training segments 



Combat infantry, gun 
crews, tank crews 

Electronics repair 

Communications and 
intelligence 

Medical and dental 

Other technical 
specialists - r . 

Administrative special- 
ists and clerks 

Electrical mechanical 
equipment repair 

Craftsman 

Service and supply 
handlers 

Other (OCS, NCO, 
instructor, language 
school, band, military 
academy (prep school) 

Total number segments 

Total number cases 

Average number train- 
ing segments per case* 



39.2 
6.0 

17.5 
7.2 
.6 

14.5 

0 
0 

21.1 
11.4 



•166 



Drafted 
31.6 

2.6 

13.7 

5.1 

1.7 

5.1 

9.4 

25.6 

5.1 

117 
80 

1.48 



Enlisted 
30.7 

7.8 

11.8 
5.2 



16.3 



11.8 



7.8 



8.5 



153 
86 



Total 
31.1 

5.6 

12.6' 

5.2 

.7 

11.5 

10.7 



15.6 



7.0 



270 
166 



1.84 



1.69 



*Some individuals receive no formal training, hence averages reported are not 
equal to number of segments divided by number of cases. 
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Table V-13 

Level of Interest in Post-Basic Training* 



Drafted Enlisted Total 



Mean 


3.62 


3.69 


3.66 


Standard 


1.42 






Deviation 


1.36 


1.38 



Scale: 5. Very interesting 
4. Interesting 
3. Moderately interesting 
2. Slightly interesting 
1. Not at all interesting 
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Tabu V-U 



Factors Contributing to Interact In Training 








(X Reftpontaa) 

Catc|or/ naae Draftad 


Enlisted 


Draft 
Induced 


Voluntary 


Total 


1* Intarcat} noveltyi exclteoanti fit to abllltlea 




(N-86) 


(K-84) 


(M*82) 


(.S-166) 


1. Topic already of intcreat 


15.0 


15.6 


14.4 


16.3 


15. A 


2. Topic naw» not faiilllar 


17.3 


19.7 


11. 1 " 


26.1 


18.6 


3. Intellectually challenging 


7.5 


6.9 


5.2 


9.2 


7.2 


i. Excltlng/dangaroua/aecretlve 


3.8 


9.2 


7.8 


5.9 


6.9 


5. Had aptituda In arta 


5.3 


2.3 


3.9 


3.3 


3.6 


6. Clad for opportunity to get the training 


0 


.6 


.7 


0 


.1 


7. Individual waa very Motivated - no apaclflc reaaon given 


.8 


0 


.7 


0 


. ) 


Total 






43.8 


60.8" 


S2.3 


2. Potential uaafulntaa 












1. Uaeful In future occupation/civilian life 


3.0 


2.9 


2.0 


i.9 


2.9 


2- Uaeful In expectad Army Aaalgnacnta 


4.5 


4.0 


4.6 


J. 9 


4.2 


3. Kecaaaary for ovn/othera' aurvival(lncludlng national defansa) 9.8 


3.5 


7.9 


4.f> 


*>.2 


Included practice for paradea/desonstratlona 


0 


.6 


.7 


0 


. i 


5. fhyalcally dcaanJlny/ laproved phyalcal condition 


0 


1.7 


._7^ 




1 .0 


Total 


17.3 




r..7 


n. 7 


14.7 


3. Quality of teaching and learning condltlona 












A. KAterlals 












1. Good training devices, aluulators, denonstrstlons 


l.S 


1.7 


1.3 


J.O 




i<« nocnoiis - Totsi 




1.7 




2.0 




1. Matcrlsl presented at appropriate rate; able to go at 


.8 


1.7 


■ 7 


2.0 


1 . } 












2- (ndlvldusl help with probletiSiCospIex topics, unfaBlllar 


.8 


Q 


.7 


0 


, i 


torttlnology 










3. Drill and rapatltion aided Mstery 


0 


.6 


0 


.7 


.3 


Had enough to do, not Idle (OJT). 


0 


.6 


.7 


0 


.3 


5. Had evidence of having learned; able to perform new skill. 


5.3 


5.2 


3.9 


6.5 


5.2 


get good grades 












6. Selected for special asslgn»ent; demonstration on basis of 


3.8 


1.2 


1.9 


.7 


2. J 


skill 












7. Merlt/deaerlt syste* was good 


.8 


.6 


.7 


. 7 


.7 


8. Opportunity given for practical axpartanca; active learning; 






OIT. 


1.5 


2.9 


2.0 






9. S»all classes - chance for questions and discussion 




.6 


.7 


. ; 


.7 


10. Students given responsibility during training; wade 










responsible for their own learning, not treated as 
children. 

c. Instructors 


l.S. 
15.0 


2.3 
15. 6 


is.o 


_2.0 


1^.4 
1.0 
.7 
.7 


1. Material well organized; held Interest. 

2. Material presented with hunor, variety, iMglnatlon 

3. Learned principles underlying procedures; got enough 
detail to understand 'why*. 


0 

.8 

0 


1.7 
.6 
1.2 


.7 
.7 

0 


1, 1 
,7 
1.3 


Instructor very well qualified; knew his topic; was a field 
veteran; had good teaching skills 


0 


2. 3 


1.3 
1. J 


1. ) 
I . J 


I . ) 


5. Instructor dedicated; care If students learned, loved the 
subject 


0 


.6 


.7 


0 


.3 


6. Instructor deaandlng but no; threatening or <buslve 


2.3 


.6 


2.6 


0 


1.3 
.3 

.3 
5.9 


7. Pressure not to fjll Uproved perforaance 


0^ 


.6 


.7 


0 


8. Xnforaal contacts with Instructor aided learning 
df Conditions 

Total 

1. Classroom conditions conducive to learning—moderate 


0 

3.0 


.6 
8.1 


7 

7.2 


0_ 
4.6 


temperature, jtood lljthtlnR, Ventilation 


0 


.6 


Q 




.3 
. i 


2, Activities were relaxing, not exhausting 


0 


.6 


0 


.7 


3. Class periods short; breaks betveen periods 


6 


1.2 


lii 


0 


. 7 


*. Training outdoors/ active 
5. Work was 'clean* 


6.0 

0 


.6 
.6 


4.6 
.7 


l.J 

0 


2.9 
.) 


6. Cllm.tte suitable for type of training 


.8 


0 


.7 


0 


.3 

.3 
l.^ 
2.9 


7. S'o Irrelevant distractions: foraatlo1\s, K.P. , details, etc. 


.8 


0 


.7 


0 


8. Good social, recreational opportunities; base facllltUg 


2.3 


1.2 


3.3 


0 


9. 'interesting' classnates/workers 
10. Seemed like civilian life, not Army 


3.8 

^0 


2.3 
.6 


5.2 


.7 

3. ) 

173 
1 


Total 

tluctber of Responses 
Nuaber with no training 


13.5 
153 


7.S 

1S3 
1 


17.0 

1)3 

5 


} 
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the topic and the teaching methods (especially reward for or evidence of 
achievement) played larger roles than materials, instructors or conditions in 
evoking interest. 

Lack of interest was primarily due to being placed in training which 
did not match the person *s existing interests or aptitudes. The comments 
made were generally to the effect that "I had never liked working on machines," 
or "That had always been my weakest area." 

Disinterest was also created when men were assigned to training which was 
almost totally unnecessary because they already knew the skill or material 
involved (see Table V-15) . In a sense this is the converse of the contribution 
which novelty makes toward interest in training. It raises particular questions 
regarding the process of placement of trainees. 

The second most frequent single reason given for lack of interest in 
training was related to the instructor (14.3%). In particular, about one- 
third of these comments on instructors (5% of total) cited the instructor as 
being less knowledgable than the trainees or having poor teaching skills and 
command of English. Other reasons relating to instructors included those who 
use threats, physical abuse, or group punishment or those who adopted an inap- 
propriate level of detail relative to what was needed for understanding and 
performance. 

Poor teaching methods and poor surrounding conditions each describe 
about 12% of the reasons for disinterest. The most frequent complaints on 
methods were occasioned by a lack of opportunity for hands-on experience — 
possibly watching a demonstration by the instructor or sitting in a large 
lecture situation (5% of total), and by lack of attention to individual 
learning problems. Disinterest was sometimes generated by stressful situations 
(e.g., a fear of insanity during Morse code instruction, or very noisy condi- 
tions) or by personal problems or a general resentment of the Army which was 
somewhat external to the actual training situation. 

Another condition for disinterest (8.4%) arose when there seemed to be 
no purpose to the training, especially for the man's own future life. The 
quality of the training materials and aids played only a very minor role in 
interest in training. 

There are only two differences of note among the various groupi' gs of 
men we have selected. The voluntary group seems to have its interest particularly 
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Tabic V-15 



' .ccors ConcribucXng to DitflnterefiC in Training 
(X Responaes) 



Catcgorv 


name 


Drafted 


Enlisted 


Draft 
taduced 


Voluntary T<>l_al 




Interest, novelty, excitement, fit to abilities 


(N-80) 


(N-86) 


(N«8A) 


(N«82) 


(i\'-166) 




I. 


Material of no interest 


23.5 


13.2 


18.5 


1 1. 7 


1 7. I* 




2. 


Forced to use intellectual skill did not enjoy (i.e. math) 


2.0 


2.9 


3.1 


1.9 






3. 


No challenge 


0 


11,8 


A. 7 


9.3 


6.7 




A. 


Topic mundane/trivial/no excitement 


3.9 


8.8 


6.2 


7 . A 


f,, 7 




5. 


Had no (least) aptitude in area */ lacked skill needed 


5.9 


2.9 


A. 6 


1 7 
J. / 


A. 2 




6. 


Individual lacked interest; no reason given 


2.0 


1.5 


1.5 


1 Q 


1 . 7 






Total 


37.3 


41.2 


38. ) 


AO. 7 


39.5 




Potential usefulness 














1. 


Training of no expected post-Army use 


9.0 


2.9 


6.2 








2 , 


Noc applicable to Army assignment 


0 


2.9 


0 


). 7 


1 . 7 




3. 


Training not matched to "real thing" (different equipment 


0 


1. 5 


1.5 




h 






or conditions on Job) 
















Total 


9.8 


7 . 4 


7 7 


V. 3 




J • 


Ouulity of teaching and learning conditions 














a. Macorlals^ 














1. 


Poor training .^ids/devices ; outmoded procedures, equipment. 


0 


2.9 


0 


J./ 


I . : 




b. Methods ^^^^^ 


0 


2. 9 


Q 


T.y 


K 7 




1. 


Material presented too fast or too slow 


0 


1.5 


A 


1.9 


.8 




2. 


Not enough help with complex topics, problems, unfamiliar 


3.9 


1.5 


3, 1 


1.9 


^.•> 






temuj 








3. 


Pointless drill and repetition 


0 


1.5 


0 


1.9 


.a 




A. 


Too much material; not enough time 


0 


2.9 


0 




1.7 




5. 


Folt he had not learned; no demonstration of competence 


0 


1.5 


1.5 


0 






6. 


No chance to apply learning; too much book/cla^s work 


3.9 


5.9 




9. i 






c. Instructors Total 


7.8 


U.7 


A6.2 


18.5 


1 l.K 




1. 


Material poorly organized 


0 


1.5 


0 


1.9 


.8 




2. 


Honotonous presentation; 'droning on from manual' 


0 


1.5 


0 


1.9 


.8 




3. 


Not enough theory/ detail taught 


3.9 


1.5 


3. J 


1.9 


2.5 




4. 


Instructor not qualified; poor teaching skills 


3.9 


5.9 


7.7 


1 






5. 


Instructor didn't care if students learned 


2.0 


0 


1.5 




.8 




6. 


Instructor lacked understanding;didn' t coonunicate 


2.0 


A. A 


A. 6 


1.9 


). A 




7. 


Instructor not of admirable character (weak or bad) 


0 


1.5 


1.5 


0 


.8 






Total 


11.8 


AO. 


18. 5 


9.3 


IA.3 




d. Conditions 














1. 


Students tired or hungry during training 


0 


K5 


0 


1.9 


.8 




2. 


Training activities painful or exhausting 


2.0 


2.9 


A. 6 


0 


2.5 




3. 


Classes/training went on too long 


2.0 


0 


1.5 


Q 


. 8 




A. 


Training indoors; sedentary 


0 


1.5 


0 


1.9 


.8 




5. 


Climate not good for type of training, i.e. too cold outside 


2.0 


0 


1.5 


0 


.8 




6. 


Poor social, recreational opportunities 


0 


1.5 


1.5 


0 


.8 




7. 


Uninteresting people, classmates, co-workers (OJT) 


0 


2.9 


1.5 


1.9 


1,7 




8. 


Lacked motivation due to personal problems. or difficulties 


7.8 


0 


6.2 


0 


3. A 






getting placed in training 












Total 


13.7 


10.3 


16.9 


5.6 


11.8 




Number of responses 


51 


68 


65 


5A 


119 




Number with no training 


5 


1 


5 


1 


6 
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aroused by encounte?:ing training in areas with which they have no prior 
experience. It is possible that they are more likely to be placed in training 
which is outside the usual range of civilian experience for young men. It 
seems also likely that, since they are young and not highly educated, their 
range of experiences has not been large and their interests are less clearly 
defined* The interest of the draft-induced group seems to be slightly more 
sensitive to the attributes and ability level of their classmates* 

Factors which make learning effective . Each interviewee was asked to describe 
"a time during your training when you feln you were learning a lot," and "a 
time when you felt you were not learnixjg as much or as rapidly as you could 
have/^ The responses were categorized and generally grouped themselves into 
the same set of categories used to describe interest. The results are reported 
in Tables V-16 and 17. 

The primary influences in the perceived effectiveness or ineffectiveness of 
training were the teaching methods and procedures and the instructors . Within 
these categories, the most significant contribution to learning was con.<2idered 
to be times when the trainee got a chance to get practical* hands-on experience 
in the work or with the equipment he was being trained on. The second most 
frequently mentioned situation was a highly qualified instructor who had field- 
tested knowledge of the subject and good teaching skills, and who presented the 
material in a well-organized fashion (9.0%). Effeccive inscructcrs were also 
ones who communicated general principles behind procedures so that they did not 
have to be followed blindly, who loved what they were teaching and cared that 
trainees learned. Ineffective instructors, on the other hand, were those who 
did not understand the material, who read from the manual in a dull monotone, 
simply ignoring questions they would or could not answer,. ^d who used threats 
of being sent to Vietnam, to infantry or other undesirable training, or who used 
physical abuse as a goad to learning. 

The effective teaching methods, in addition to practical experience, were: 
a rate of presentation of the material which was appropriate for the individual, 
individual help when some difficulty was encountered, and dril3 and repetition 
"until it could be done blindfolded." The realization of having learned a lot 
was again produced when the man was able to perform and had this recognized by 
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TAbla V*16 
Factors Laading to Efftccivt Uamin( 
*Tt»« when you laarnad • lot' 



Ctti 



b 



(Parccntata Raaponaaa) 

teiory nm« Drafred 


Enlisted 


induced 


Volunts 


ry Tota 


Intereat, noveltyt <xcit«a«nt> fit to abiliciaa 


(N*80) 


(N-86) 


(N-86) 


(N-82) 


(14-16 


1. Topic alraady of Intareat 


2.2 


1 . 7 


2 . 2 


1.7 


1 .9 


2. Topic naw»not faailiar 


4.3 


. 8 


1 . 1 


2.5 


2.6 


3. Intellactually challan|in| 


2.2 


. 8 


1.1 


1.7 


1.6 


^. Excitins/danseroua/aacrative 


1.1 


1.7 


2.2 


.8 


1.6 


Total 


9.7 


S. 1 


7. 7 


(„ 7 
0. / 


7. 1 


Potential uaefulneaa 












1. Useful in future occupation/civilian life 


0 


3.6 


0 


3.3 


1 .9 


2. Useful in expected Arvy Assignaents 


1.1 


.8 


1.1 


.8 


.9 


3. Kecesssry for ovm/others* survival(includinj national defenae)6.5 


5.9 


3.3 


8.3 


6.2 


4. Training appropriate to 'real thing' 


2.2 


.8 


3.3 


0 


1.6 


5. Physically deaanding/inproved phyaical condition 


1.1 


0_ 


111 


0^ 


...5 


Total 


10.8 


11.0 


8.8 


12.5 


10.9 


Quality of teaching and learning conditiona 












a. Nateriala 












1. Good training devicea, aiaulatora, deaonatrationa 


8.6 


6.2 


8.8 


**• i 


6.2 


2. Good bookat unuala» audlo-viaual aaterials 


1.1 


2.5 


1.1 




I'Ji 


. Methods T«roi 


9.7 


6.8 


9.9 


6. 7 


8. 1 


1. Materisl presented at appropriate rate; could go at own 
rate of Isarning 


1.1 


6.2 


2.2 


3.3 


2.9 


^< «iiuxviuuai. iisip wikn pruDieiW| coBpiex copica funzaoiiiiar 
terminology 


1.1 


6.2 


1.1 


6.2 


2.9 


3. Drill and repatition aided naatary 


S.4 


.8 


6.6 


1.7 


2.9 


4. Had evidence of having learnad; could perform new akill 
gee good grades 


8.6 


5.9 


5.5 


8.3 


7.1 


S. Selected for special aaaignaent on baaia of skill 


0 


.8 


0 


.8 


.5 


6. Opportunity for practical exparience;active learning;aiT 


13.8 


17.8 


15. i 


16. ; 


16.1 


^* Soidll classes** chance £or ^ucsclons And discussion 


1.1 


2.5 


1.1 


2.% 


1.9 


8. Studenta given reaponsibility— not treated aa children 


0 


.8 


— 






Total 


31.2 


37.3 


29. 7 


38. J 


36 .6 


. Instructors 












1. Msterial well organized: held interest 


8.6 


9.3 


12.1 


6.7 


9.0 


2. Material oresented uith huanr vArt^tv im^min^tinn 


1.1 


2.5 


1.1 


2.5 


1.9 


3. Learned principlea underlying procedurea» enough detaila 
to underatand 'why' 


2.2 


3.6 


2.2 


3.3 


2.9 


A. Instructor well qualified) knew topici veteran in field 


12.9 


10.2 


n.2 


10.0 


11.6 


5. Instructor dedicated, cared if atudenta learned»loved 
aubject 


2.2 


2.5 


3.3 


1.7 


2.6 


6. Instructor deaanding, but not abuaive or threatening; 
treated people aa individuala 


2.2 


2.5 


2.2 


2.5 




7. freasure not to fail improved perfomance 


1.1 


.8 


0 


1.7 


.9 


8. Informal contacta with inatructor aided learninf; 


1.1 


.8 


1,1 


.8 


.9 


d. Conditiona "^o^*^ 


31.2 


32.2 




2V.2 


Jl.n 


1. Classroom teaperature, lighting, ventilation (ood 


0 


. 8 


1 .1 


0 


.5 


2. Training activitiea not exhausting, or were relaxing 


1.1 


0 


1.1 


0 


.5 


3. Class periods short/ '9-5' OJT 


0 


.8 


0 


.8 


.5 


^. No detaila, K.P., thinga irralevant to training 


0 


.8 


0 


.8 


.5 


S. Good aoci&l, recreational activitiea 


1.1 


0 


1.1 


0 


.5 


6. Intaraction with other atudenta in barracka 


0 


.8 


hi 


0_ 


.j> 


Total 


2.2 


3.6 


6.6 


1.7 


2.8 


^. Always/generally Itamed a lot 


3.2 


6.2 


2.2 


5.0 


3.8 


S. Naver/anldom learned much 


2.2 


0 


2.2 


0 


.9 


^ju»ber of reaponses 


93 


118 


91 


120 


211 


Nunber with no training 


S 


1 


5 


1 


6 


Nuaber with no reaponses 


3 


3 


3 


1 


6 



TAILS V-17 
Factors Ua^lnf to Ineffective U«rnlng 





*A Tlac When You Le«rned Let* Than You Covil4 Have* 


Drift 
Inducfrd 






C«teiory n*M* (rircentijte nttponttt) 


Drafted 


Enlisted 


Votutitary Ti>til 


1. 


Interest, novelty, excitement, fit to abilities 


(N«80) 






(N-t2) '(N-lfeb) 




1. Topic waa of no Interest 


1.0 


2.8 


2.9 


1.0 


1.9 




2* Uo Intellectual challenge 


0 


6.0 


.2.9 




1.4 




3. Had no (little) aptitude In that area 


4.0 


2.1 


2.9 


).9 


3.4 




4. Cllaate not suitable for type of training 


1.0 






1.9 


2.4 




Total 


6.0 


16.0 


9./ 


12.6 


11.2 


2, 


Potential usefulness 














1. Training of no visible use {n future life 


1.0 


1.9 


0 


).9 






2. Training wss not Matched to actual job condltlonii 
equipment 


1.0 


0 


0 


i.o 






). Practice for parades and dcsonstratlons Interfered 


0 




1.0 


0 






Total 


2.0 


2.1 


1.0 


J. 9 





Quality of teaching and learning conditions 

a. Materials 

1, Poor training devices. outModcd e^ulpaent, procedures 

2. Poor, boring books, Manuals, audlo-vlsusl materials 

Total 

b. Method* 

1. Material presented too slovly; not able to go ahead 

2. Too such lutcrlal and too little tlac 
). Forced repetition with no gain 

4. Too Buch Idle tl»c during aiT- Intcralttcnt re- 

qulrcacnt 

5. Ni> chance to make up nlssed asalgnitents. missed classes 

6. Sever able to shov conpetence/feel accoapllshncnt 



1,0 
1.0 

2.0 

10.0 
9.0 
11.0 



1.0 
2.0 



0 

1.9 



7.5 
.9 

1.9 
.9 



0 


1.0 






1.0 




1.9 


i.9 





12. ft 
fi.7 
7 8 

i.o 
l.o 



1.0 



7. No chance to apply learning, actively participate 2,0 
hands-on experience 


4.7 


0 




).'. 


1. Large group Instruction 2.0 


.9 






^/. 


9. Student* treated like children, given no responsibility 1.0 


0 


;.t) 


0 


10. .Vo attention to Individual learning problcas; not 

enoHgh tlae spent on coxplex topics, unfaalllar tervs 2^ 


K9 




I.M 


KO 


c- Instructors "-O 


22.6 








1. Material poorl^ org.4nlzfd 2,0 


.9 








2. Dull, flat, aonotonous prcscncaclon 5.0 
Too Buch or too little detail, learned no principles ^ q 


3.8 
.9 








4. Instructor unqualified, no field experience, poor teaching 
skills 

5. Instructor didn't care If students learned ^ ^ 

6. Instructor unayrpathctlc, used threats, abuse, group 
punlshttenc, didn't know people 4.0 


7.5 
.9 

1." 


5.8 


f) 




7. Instructor weak/poor character; Indecisive j ^ 
<• Distant, formal contact* with Instructor ^ ^ 
9. Students treated like children, given no responsibility | ^ 


0 

.9 

0_ 


0 

1.9 

1.0 


1,0 

i.n 

0 




Total 24.0 

d. Conditions 


17.0 


24.3 


16.5 




1. Classroom not conducive to learning: hot/colJ.bad light- 
ing, poor ventilation 4.0 


1.9 




^9 




2. Students In poor condition to learn-" tired, hungry 2.0 


3.8 


I.O 


4.9 




3. Training activities exhausting, noisy, painful 0 


.9 


0 






4. Class periods too long! training dragged on 0 


1.9 


0 


J.9 


l.o 


5, Climats not suitable for type of training 0 


1.9 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


6. Irrelevant Jiatractions during training. K.P.. details, 0 
formations 


1.9 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


7. Personal problems/ resentment of ailitary interfered , f. 
wtch learning 

Total 10.0 


3.8 
16.0 


5^ 

10.; 


K9 
15.5 


1 }.i 


4. Material already learned in other training/cxporiencc 


2.8 


4.9 


3.9 




5. 'Always' learned as cuch as couU have g q 


16.0 


7.8 


16.5 


K.J 


6. "Always* learned lc«« than could have 


4.7 


3.9 


4.9 




Number of re«pcnse»i 100 


106 


103 


103 




Kurber with no training j 


1 


5 


1 


6 


Nunbcr with no response ^ 


11 




9 
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himself or others. The men felt that their training was less effective than 
it could have been when the rate of presentation was inappropriate for them, 
either too slow or too fast— "too much material crammed in in too short a 
time." They also felt that they could have learned more when, instead of going 
on to other topics or more advanced training, they were forced to repeat what 
they had learned over and over again without any gain. When they got no 
chance to apply what they were learning in class and from books they also felt 
they could have learned more— i.e. from practical experience. Related to the 
former are their comments regarding the content of the course itself and its 
effects on learning. Approximately 3.4% of the responses indicated a lack of 
intellectual challenge, or no aptitude for that field as causes of learning 
less than they could have, either where they were or in comparison with what 
they could have learned in some more suitable training; 4.4% said they learned 
little because they already knew the material when training began. If the per- 
centages of responses which tend to indicate that the training proceeded too 
slowly are combined, this includes 23.8% of the responses, whereas only 5.9% of 
the responses suggest that it went too fast. Thus a total of nearly 30% of the 
responses indicate that in some way they were either inappropriately placed 
with regard to entrance skills or that the pace of covering the material was 
not optiinal for them. And training went too slowly for about four times as many 
as those for whom it went too fast. It can also be, seen in Tables V-18 and 19 
that about 12.1% of the responses were that they "always learned as much as they 
could have;" 4.4% that they "always learned less." Those men we have grouped 
as voluntary servers tended to say they always learned as much as they could 
have about twice as often as the draft-induced, but said they "always learned 
less" with about the same frequency. 

Certain other learning conditions were a significant handicap to efficient 
learning, including very hot, very cold or poorly ventilated classrooms, tired- 
ness due to nighttime inspections, and personal problems or resentment of the 
military which interfered with learning. The latter was somewhat more pro- 
nounced for those men whose service was draft-induced. 

Situations which cause trouble in learning . Over half of the men reported that 
they never had trouble learning (Table V-ls). Those who did experience problems 
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TABtE V. 18 

Factor* Lt«dlng to In«fftctlve U«rnlng 

"A TlM When You Had Trouble Uamlng" 
Cateiory Nana (Fftcentaga lUapoataa) 

1. Intereat, novelty, axclte«ent, fit to •bllitleg 
l« Topic waa of no Intereat 
2« Had no (little) aptitude In that area 

3. Lack of motivation - resaon unclear 

4. Never able to ehow co»petence/feel acco«pll«h»ent 

Total 

2. Potential uaefulnaaa 

Total 

3. Quality of teaching and learning conditions 

a. Material* 

1. Poor, boring booka, aanuala, audlo-vlaual oaterlala. 

b. Methoda 

1. Too ouch aaterlal and too little tlac 

2* No attention to Individual learning probUae; not 
enough tlae spent on conplex toplca or unfjalllar 
tenalnology 

^« No chance to aake up nleaed asalgnaenta, Blttad 
class tlae 

^« No chance to apply learning, participate actively, 
get handa-on experience 



Draft 



Drafted 


Enlisted 


Induced 


Volunt.iry 


Total 


(N*SO) 


(N"66) 


(N-84) 


(N-82) 


(N-166) 


0 


2.4 


0 


2.5 


1.2 


7.7 


3.5 


8.5 


2.5 


5.5 


1.3 


4.7 


2.4 


3.7 


3.1 


2.6 


2,4 


2.^ 


2.5 


2.S 


U.5 


12.9 


13.4 


UA 


12.3 



5. Urgs group Instruction 



Total 



c. Instructors 



1. Material poorly organlisd, related topics taught 
weeks apart, purpose of Instruction unclear 

2. Dull, fist, ownotonoua pressntatlon 

3. Too Mich or too little detail; learned nothing 

of principles behind procedurea; Important factors 
oaltted 

4. Instructor unqualified, had no field experience, 
had poor use of English, had poor teaching akllls 

5. Instructor didn't care If anyone learned 

6. Instructor uaed threata, physical abuse, group 
punlshnent, unsympathetic, dldn*t know people 



Total 



d. Condltlona 



1. Classroom conditions not conducive to laamlng - 
hot/cold, bad lighting, poor ventilation 

2. Studente In poor condition to learn - tired, hungry 
J. Claes periods too long; training draued on too long 
^. Cllaate not aultable for type of training 

5. Training held indoors 

6. Personal problem/ resentaent of allltary Inter- 
fered with learning 

Total 

Material already Xwrned In other tralnln^/experlsnce 
5. Never had trouble learning 
Nuaber of responses 
Number with no training 
Number with no response 



0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 




5.1 




3.7 


2.5 


3.1 


9.0 


11,8 


8.5 


12.3 


lO./i 


1.3 


0 


1.2 


0 


.6 


1.3 


3.5 


0 


4.9 




0 


1.2 


0 


1.2 


.6 


16.7 


17.6 


13.4 


21.0 


17.2 


2.6 


4.7 


6.1 


1.2 


3.7 


0 


1.2 


0 


1.2 




0 


1.2 


u 


1,2 


,*> 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


1,1 


l,Z 


1.3 


2.4 


1.2 


2.5 


1.8 


0 


1.2 


1.2 


0 




S.l 


11.8 


9.8 


7.4 


6.6 


1.3 


1.2 


0 


2.5 


1.2 


2.6 


1.2 


2.4 


1.2 


1.8 


0 


1.2 


0 


1.2 


.6 


1.3 


0 


1.2 


0 


.6 


0 


1.2 


0 


1.2 


.6 


1.3 


1.2 


hi 


1.2 


1.2 


6.4 


5.9 


4.9 


7.4 


6.1 


0 


1.2 


0 


1.2 


.6 


S9.0 


49.4 


57,3 


50.6 


54.0 


78 


8S 


82 


81 


163 


5 


1 


5 


1 


6 


2 


4 


3 


3 


6 



82 
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attributed them primarily to the methods used and to the instructors. Substan- 
tial numbers of men found that they experienced problems when they got no chance 
to apply what they learned, when the type of training did not match their abili- 
ties, and when they lacked motivation. Poor organization of the material by the 
instructor produced learning difficulties, as did instruction whose purpose was 
unclear until well into the training program. Instructors who didn't care 
whether anyone learned also were mentioned as contributing to learning diffi- 
culties. For example, one man cited an instructor who closed the door and let 
everyone play cards. The group tended to report more effective and positive ex- 
periences with dedicated civilian and career Army instructors than with instruc- 
tors who were "draftees just like me*'-- who didn't care becuase they were only 
temporary. 

Another relatively frequent complaint was against cold, hot, or stuffy 
classrooms, and many said they could not learn because they were tired or hungary 
during class due to other conditions imposed during their training. 

A fairly frequent report indicated that the men had trouble learning be- 
cause a great deal of material was presented in a very short time. This report 
did not come only from men of lesser aptitude, but was often attributed to the 
pressures of the Vietnam buildup. 

The troubles which did arise were not effectively dealt with, judging 
from the fact that about 10% of all the responses mentioned that when they had 
trouble they received no individual help, that the class proceeded on because 
"they had a schedule to stick to," and that no additional time was spent on the 
more complex topics. 

Better learning situations; changes in training . The question asking about 
situations where learning was not efficient included a probe asking "what would 
have been a better situation?" A subsequent question asked "what changes would 
you make to improve the training you have received?" The responses and their 
frequencies were essentially the same for both questions, and the responses have 
been combined for presentation in Table V-19. 

The most frequent changes desired by all groups were in teaching methods 
and instructors. Under methods, the most frequent responses were that either 
more time should be allowed for training or that trainees should be grouped by 
ability or allowed to go at their own pace. The former was generally the 
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TABLE V-19 

Chtrv«tt Ne«dad In Training 

'A Ittttr Sltuttion or Chtn|c in Training" 
(Mnretnt«ga JUaponaaa) 



Caf torv Kane 

1. Inttreat, novalty, aixclctMnt, fit to abiUtUa 

1. Placa paopla in araa In which thay ara Intaraatad 

2. Make training nora challanglng Intellactually 

3. Place paopla m araa for which they have aoat aptitude 

Total 

2. Potantiai uaafulaaaa 

1. Place paopla in training which will ba uaaful in 
future occupation 

2. Place pereon m training which will relate to their 
Arny aeeignaant. 



. Give .ore reeponeibility for own learning 

. Train on ea»< equlp»«nt/proceduree which will be 
ueed on aaaignaent 

. Make combat training aore demanding phyeically 

Total 

;.illty of teaching and leemlng conditlone 
■ Mate ri ale 

1. Have better training davicea, .ore deaonetratlona 

2. Have batter booka, aanuale, eudio-vieual 
matariala; gtt rid of dull, out-of-dete treinlng filaa 



Tocal 



b. Kathode 



1. Group treineee by afcility; let people go et their 
own rata; «djuat the apaed to different leeming 
retee 

2. Give help with Individual problaaa; tptnd neceee- 
ary tljM on coapltx toplca; don*t go on regard- 
laee of whatkar anyone ie learning ao aa to keep 
'on echadula.* 

3. Mora (laee) drill and repetition 

4. Keep treineee buey on •aanlngful work in OJT - 
Uee idle tiae in fielde where active parioda 
ara intaraittant 



Dtaftad 


Inllated 


Induced 


Voluntary 




(IWO) 


(N-8h) 


(N-84) 


m-82) 




3.8 




4.0 


.».o 




• 6 


.6 


1.2 


0 




6.4 


ill 


4.0 




Ill 


10.8 


4.2 


9.8 




' > 4 


1.3 


2.4 


1.2 






.6 


.6 








.6 


.6 


1.2 






2.5 


1.8 


2. ' 






1.9 


0 






- 


7.0 










.6 


1.2 




> 




1.3 


1.8 


ill 




ill 


1.9 


3.0 


. 




2.*> 


[6i 6 


10. 7 






1 > J 


3.8 


4,2 




.1 


^.') 


.6 


0 




.7 


.1 



5. Make coabat training laee barbaric 
'break down* treineee 



don't 



6. Make tha courae longer; don't crowd too auch 
Into coo little tiae 

7. Give aore opportunity for practical experience, 

active laarmlBg'; don't have inatructore do all 
the actual haadling of aquipaant; teech the entire 
topic OJT («.|. eupply), or go to OJT eooner 

8. Have aaaller group inecniction; allow for queetion 
and anawar aaaalons 

9. Give etudente reeponalbillcy for their own laamlng; 
don t treet people aa though they were children or 
ware etupld 

Total 

Inatructore 

1. Preeent the aaterial in a logical, orjientied aanner 

2. Preeent the aaterial with aoae huaor, variety, end 
laaglnacion; don*t Mrone on and on' reading from a 
aanuel 



8.3 

8.9 

4.5 
1.8 

42.7 

0 

1.3 



3. Training ehould lead to underatandlng of princlplee, 2.5 
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.6 
4.8 
7.1 

5.4 

0 

35.1 



1. \ 



1 03 



behind procadurea - »why» ia it don« a 
certain way 



^. Get more Qualified inrali-<*aM*- -i..^^ *. 

H""***' 1 i. u(,axxigaac iMt ructora { 

gee inacruccora with field axparianca: five 

ln»trucCora more knowledge of how to teach 


7.0 


9.5 


10.4 


5.9 




5. Gee more dedicated inatruccora, who love the 
aubjecc and care if atudenta Itam 


.6 


1.8 


1.2 


1.3 


1.2 


V. inatruccora ahould not uae thraata or phyaical/ 
verbal abuae; should treat people individuala 


1.9 


6.5 


4.0 


4.6 


4.i 


7. Get Inatructora who are admirable people - tood 
character, deciaive 


.6 


0 


0 


.7 


.^ 


8. Hake clM.es more informal; have infonial contacta 
outaide of claaa 


2>5 


111 


4.0 


.7 




Total 

d, Conditiona 


16.6 


26.2 


24.9 


17.8 


21. s 


1. Make claaarooaa comfortable in temperature, 
lighting, ventilation, and nuabera of people 


1.9 


1.8 


1.7 


2.0 




2. Hava atudenta rcatad and well fed, get rid of mid- 
night inapactiona which inf»rrlln^ .1...% 


1.9 


1.8 


0 


3.9 


l.B 


3. Make training laaa exhauating phyaically 


.6 


1.2 


.6 


1.3 


.9 


^* Shorten claaa ocrioda* haua k^sbI/b 

\.A.mmm ^c&Auua, nava DreaKa batwean 

training aegacnta 


1.3 


1.8 


1.2 


2.0 


1.5 


5. Allow trainaca to be out in field an4 Dhywlcallr 
active ' 


0 


• 6 


0 


.7 


.3 


6. Hold the training in a auitabla cllMte - e.g., 
Jungle training in hot cllMta; cold weather 
training in cold cliute 


0 


1.2 


1.2 


0 


.6 


tio wi irraiavanciaa . K.P, detaila, fomationa 


1.9 


.6 


1.7 


.7 


1.2 


8* Make tralnine mnrm mv* ■ r^mnim^ / 1. * 

tnmm^m h&BAUAug florc xiic« a rAguiar clJMarooTi/achool 

altuation - »9 to 5\ no rulea which get in the way 

of atudy (e.g., *Ughta out') 


1.9 


id 


2.9 


1.3 


2.2 


Total 

^* No changea needed 

5. Can't think of any changea that would help 
Number of responses 
Niuiber with no training* 


9.6 
5.7 
5.7 
157 
10 


11.3 
9.5 
5.4 
168 
2 


9.2 
4.0 
6.9 
173 
10 


11.8 
11.8 
3.9 
152 
2 


10.5 
7.7 
5.5 

325 


Nunber with no response 


25 


43 


31 


37 





* Cue. counted evict - 2 que.cion. involved. 
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suggestion of those who found their training difficult; the latter, of those 
who felt their time was wasted by not being able to go ahead at their own rate 
or on to more advanced training. Several other suggestions along this line 
were that more attention should be paid when individiuals have trouble in some 
topic and that classes should be made much smaller. 

The second most frequent change suggested by these men which relates to 
teaching methods is to increase the opportunity for hands-on experience and to 
conduct more or larger proportions of training as OJT rather than classroom 
instruction, 

> The most frequent suggestion made regarding instructors is that they should 
^be chosen from among technically qualified people who have field experience and 
good teaching skills ("teach them how to teach," "teach them how to understand 
people"). They also would have instructors "treat people as people- setting 
high standards, but not using abusive language or threats. 

A total of 25 men out of 166 (15%) indicated that "no changes" were needed 
in their training. Another 18 (11%) felt that there were no changes the Army 
could (or would) make which would be of any help. However, in responses to 
questions in this and other studies regarding improvements which could be made 
in high school education it has been found that a substantial number of individ- 
uals whose experiences were not helpful to them find great difficulty in con- 
ceiving of any situation which could be better and still be "school" or "the 
Army." This certainly indicates some need for changes in training even though 
it does not suggest what they might be. 

Voluntary education.. The kinds and amounts of voluntary education pursued by 
these men was determined, and they were asked their reasons for taking such 
courses and in what ways this proved satisfying to them. The greatest amount 
of voluntary education was, attempted by the 3 year men, half of whom had such 
extra education. Only 25% of the draftees took courses, generally college or 
correspondence courses which they took to "have something to do," or to gain 
credits toward a college degree. Among the 3 year men who pursued some extra 
training, about 23% completed a GED (11.6% of all 3 year men). About 1/3 of 
these took additional Army courses as well. About 56% of the 3 year men who had 
extra training took college courses; about 14% took additional Army courses. 
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Nearly 90% of those who attempted some extra course completed it, which 
tends to suggest that they were satisfied with their experiences. Those who 
were most satisfied were those who attained a high school diploma via the GED 
tests, and those who happened to take a college course which turned out to be 
very well taught and interesting. There was some indication that work toward 
a GED was inhibited for some men by the fact that this required attendance on 
their own time and some outside study. 

Overall, the data indicate that this group of men were generally inter- 
ested in their Army training and considered it to be of high quality. They 
were interested because it was new to them and because they got a chance to 
learn via practical experience, not just through books, as was often the case 
in their high school experience, and frequently because they saw it as contrib- 
uting to their future. There were factors, however, which did produce lack of 
interest in training and in .some instances resulted in less efficient learning 
than might otherwise have occurred. One major factor was assignment to train- 
ing in an area of no interest or least aptitutde for an individual— such as 
assigning someone who had never been able to sit still to Morse code training, 
a person who enjoyed working with his hands to a clerical job, and a man who 
enjoyed mechanical and engine repair to driving vehicles while someone else 
got to repair th^ trucks he drove. Another problem was assignment to training 
where the material had already been mastered by the individual. 

The above are primarily questions of appropriate placement. Interest and 
effectiveness of training are also related to whether or not the training pro- 
ceeds at a pace appropriate for the individual. Many feel that instruction is 
aimed at the "bottom of the class" so as to make sure everyone gets some pro- 
ficiency. This leaves many bored and with the feeling that they could have 
learned the material in two weeks instead of six and gone on to more technical 
training. For others, the instruction wasted their time by going too rapidly, 
moving past things they never grasped well so that they became somewhat dis- 
couraged. This was seemingly exacerbated by the Vietnam buildup which required 
rapid mobilization of trained manpower. A very frequent suggestion was that 
somehow students be grouped by ability. 

Important among the suggestions made by this group are that more attention 
be devoted to whether or not individual students are in fact learning, that 
instructors not lecture massive groups by reading from a manual what the students 
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could read themselves just as well, that more hands-on experience be given, and 
that students be given real responsibility for their own learning rather than 
being treated as children, talked down to, and additionally abused or threatened. 
There were men who enjoyed more abstract classroom instruction as well as OJT— 
who wanted a substantial anount of theoretical knowledge and who felt their train- 
ing had been slighted when they had only OJT. There was a clear response to the 
presence of a dedicated instructor— one who cared about the subject and the 
students; there was a lack of interest and achievement when the instructor didn't 
care and when he had serious deficiencies in oral expression and technical/ 
practical knowledge. 
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Utilization 

The 166 men In the analysis sample held assignments In the areas shown 
In Table V-20 This table shows both the total numbers of assignments held 
by any man In each area, as well as the percentages of men holding at least 
one assignment In each area* By comparing this table with Table V~i2 
Types of training™ It can be seen that the number of men with a combat 
Infantry assignment was smaller than the number receiving some advanced 
combat training, while about two thirds more men held assignments In service 
and supply handling and 50% more held administrative specialist and clerk 
assignments than received specific Army training In these areas. 

Use of Training in Assignment, Each interviewee was asked to describe a 
particular time when he was able to put their Army training to good use on 
his Army asslngnment. The results are shown in Table V-21 About 82% of 
the men who received training in the Army say they used this training on an 
assignment. Most said that their training was always useful because, as was 
Intended, the training was appropriate to at least one of their assignments. 
The particular situations which stood out as really utilizing training were, 
logically enough, emergencies in combat, medical emergencies, major equipment 
malfunctions, or security violations when the interviewee was able to respond 
quickly and effectively due to his training. Also mentioned were the use of 
leadiershlp, teamwork, or management skills taught formally in NCO school or 
OCS, or acquired Informally during other training when the interviewee was 
placed in a leadership or supervisory position. However, about 6% of the men 
who received training in the Army indicated that although their training 
ostensibly 'related to their assignment, it was useless in practice because it 
was so Inadequate. 

About 18% of the respondents felt that they were never able to put their 
training to use. Eight percent said specifically that this was because they 
were assigned in a field different from that in which they were trained, or 
because they were overtrained for their assignments and as a result never 
used the skills they had developed. The others just stated that they never 
put their training to use. 

More of the draftees than the enlistees said they never used their training 
(26.2% vs. 19»6%)» This difference is due to their having more assignments in 
different fields from their training, especially non-combat assignments where 
they only had combat training. 
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TABLE V-20 
Types of Assignments 



Percentage Percentage With One or 

of Assignments More Assignments in Field 







Drafted 
(N=80) 


Enlisted 


Total 


Combat Infantry, Gun & Tank Crews 


17.5 


22.5 




09 Q 


Electronics Repair 


5.2 




7.0 




Communications & Intelligence 


10.7 


13. 8 


16. 3 




Medical & Dental 


7.1 


8.8 


7.0 


7.8 


Other Technical Specialists 


.6 


1.2 


0 


.6 


Administrative Specialists & Clerks 


16.2 


20.0 


23.3 


21.7 


1^ ^ L. 1. X ^aj. uicuiidiiJL udj. tquipmenL Kepaxrs 


9. 7 


12.5 


14.0 


13.3 


Craftsmen 


.6 


0 


2.3 


1.2 


Service & Supply Handlers 


27.3 


42.5 


29.1 


35.5 


Other (band, sports team, hospitalized 
•classified') 


4.9 


6.2 


9.3 


7.8 


Total Assignments 


308 
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Table V-21 

Specific Time Army Training Was Put to Use on Assignment 



Percentage of Cases 
(N=155)* 



Used Training; 



Appropriate & Necessary for Assign- 
ment or Part of Assignment 52.9 



Particularly Useful: 

in combat, medical, equipment or 

security /emergency 20 . 6 

when leadership, teamwork, or 

management skills were needed 2.6 



Training Inadequate to Assignments 5.8 

Total 'Used' 81.9 

Never Used Training ; 

Not Assigned in Same Field 5.2 

'Overtrained' for Assignment 2.6 

Never Used (Unspecific) 10.3 

Total 'Never used' 18.1 



* 6 individuals had no post-basic training, and no information about 
training use is available for another 5 cases 
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In discussing utilization of manpower, the counterpart to use of training 
received is the degree to which men are assigned to jobs and find they lack 
the necessary preparation. In response to the question asking about a spe- 
cific time when they lacked a skill or information necessary to do their job, 
about 60% of this group replied that this never occurred and about 12% said 
that this sometimes occurred but could always be handled by consulting a 
manual or more experienced co-workers. 

Approximately 28% of the group did find situations where they were 
inadequately prepared. About half of these had received the normal pre- 
paration for an assignment such as they held, but found that there were 
aspects of the job (e.g., emergencies, assuming a leadership or management role 
or adjusting to changes in equipment or procedures) which went beyond their 
skills. Another 3.7% received the normal preparation but had not learned 
some portion of what was being taught during training. Approximately 8% had 
not received the usual training program for such an assignment at all but had 
learned via OJT (and felt gaps in their skills) or just did the best they 
could without assistance on a job for which they had no training (see Table V-22) 

Simply tallying responses to the above questions on when training was 
put to use or when needed skill was lacking does not give a complete picture 
of the numbers of men whose training was well utilized in the Army because 
the responses are sometimes given only in terms of one of several assignments. 
Therefore, an attempt was made to decide for each individual: 

(1) Did he have any assignment for which he was 
significantly overtrained? 

(2) Did he have any assignment for which there 
was an important deficiency in his preparation? 

(3) Did performance in his Army assignments rely almost 
exclusively on skills or training acquired before he 
entered the Army? 

These judgements were made on the basis of the interviewee's statements in 
response to the above questions as well as on the basis of the apparent 
relationship between the types of training they got and their assignments. 

The results of these individual judgments are shown in Table V-23. 
They would appear to indicate a fair degree of mismatch between training 
and assignments during the time period in which most of the 4 men served. 



TABLE V- 22 

Specific Time Lacked Skill or Information Needed to Do Job 

(N= 164)* 



Never Lacked Skill/Information 

Sometimes — Not Serious 

Lacked Skill or Information when: 



Percentage of Cases 
§0715 

11.6 



Combat, Medical, Work Load or Equipment Emergency 
Placed in Leadership Role 



6.1 

1.8 



Required to Use Different Equipment or Procedures 
Job Requirements and Objectives Unclear 



3.7 
1.8 



Failed to Learn Important Topic During Training 



3.7 



Had No Formal Training; Only OJT 

Had Technical Assignment and No Training 



4.9 
3.0 



'Lots of Times' — Unspecific 



1.2 



Total 



39.6 



Total cases 



166 



* No information available for 2 cases 
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TABLE V-23 

Utilization of Army or Pre-Army Training 
(N=165)* 



On one or more assignments individual 



— acquired skills via OJT 



* One case had no assignment. 
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Yes No 



Was significantly overtrained 27 138 

Lacked preparation 32 -^q^ 



29 



Used only pre-Army training 22 



143 



From the standpoint of the Army, of course, utilizing the civilian 
training of its recruits is obviously quite desirable where this is possible, 
and hence the finding that this occurred for 22 of the 166 men does not 
demonstrate misutilization but the contrary. From an individual and Army 
standpoint it might be desirable that their experiences on their assignment (s) 
would then further their development. 

Satisfaction and productivity in assignments > Up to this point, the 
assignments of these men have only been discussed in terms of the ade- 
quacy with which they feel they were prepared for them by their training. 
The assignments themselves will now be considered, especially the kinds of 
experiences that affected their satisfaction with their assignments and 
the kinds which made them feel productively or unproductively employed. 

Table V~24 shows the aspects of individual "assignments" which were 
liked or disliked, and the relative frequency of mention of these factors. 
The most important factors determining likes and dislikes fell in the 
general categories of the work itself and other conditions of the work and 
location* Being overseas and being able to ttavel and experience other 
cultures were liked more than any other aspects of their assignments. 
Being in a poor climate, or a remote place with limited facilities were 
most frequently disliked. Additionally the data indicate that these men 
liked work which was challenging and interesting to them, regular 8 to 5 
hours, being in a good stateside location, outside work, and work which 
served an obviously useful purpose. They disliked being harrassed, or 
having irrelevant details and formations, an unfair supervisor who did not 
respect them, dangerous work, and work which served no real purpose, helped 
no one, and produced no visible accomplishment. The general impression 
given by these data is that the same factors which are of major importance 
in satisfaction with any job operate for these assignments, with the 
additional consideration that the opportunity to travel overseas is an 
especially positive factor. Only a very few men expressed a dislike of 
being in a foreign country, among strangers, and said they stayed on their 
base rather than have any contact with (in these cases) German or Korean 
citizens. 
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TAILS 



Fotlclvt/ (ntMClv) 



(PtrctnCi|M of 



relc 

Dlillk— rro4acclvi 



NIC 

Unpro^ucclvt 



Pr<moclon tn4 i^vancMtoc/ (l«ek of yroMClon tr orporcualcy) 
AWrtcl.clt. m4 rtcotalclon^(l*ck of rtcognlclM for |Oo4 work) 
AccMFllilwMc; „. rMulct/(»o of «cc*^llthMmct Vltcnm 

•cdvldii fruscraclai) 
Crwth m .kill* rMporulWUcy/ Uo c)i«nct to l.«n> .nrchloi nw) 
iB^iFendMCe m4 r«.f«.iHlity/(Uck of frttiM. chtlct, .cc.) 
Ofportunlcy co ..cur., ..lf-dl.clFlln./(.lv.y. .fr.H. In trouW. 

for 4rlnkln|, fl|hca) 
Tocal 

Vork icMlf 

Challtnilni, lnCtr«iClD| work/ (not of Intiriit) 
tralalni/ •klll./Xtr«lnln|/tklllt not ui»4) 
V«rltt/ In MtlfnMnti /(no varlity) 
Cl«an work/ (dirty, «uddy, cold, hot, iriMy work) 

Routln. joV; f«, rMK«lUlltlM/(forc.d to t.kt rMpontlHllty:chw,ln, 
taaks) 

I-fortant, n.c....ry. h.lfful work; d.f .w./(Unl.port«.t,purFt..lMt) 
Stetue or priiCl|loue work/ (low .tit«, llttlt prwtHO 
H«vln|..ulhtrlty or powtr/ (Httlt or no .uthotlty or power) 
Excltlni, dMiiroui work/ (dmMrou. work) 
Outildi work;i1ot In offlct/( indoort work) 
S«fi work; not In ccmbct unit 

CltM work/ (dirty, «uddy, cold, hot, iriuy work) 
No .Mauvere, Hvouac, fl.ld proWiM / (h.vln| .mm) 
Ada^uata a^ulpMat / (Inadaifuata aifulpMnt) 

Total 

Intaraaraonal ralaclow 

ralr, raaractful auparvlaor/( unfair, dlaraayactful auparvlaor) 
rnandly co-op.r.tlv. co-work.ra; frland./ (dull co-work.ra, no frl.nia) 



Total 

Hanaia— nt Sty la 

Cc«MCaat aUMtvl.or; |0od •ana|ar/(loco^taat, ladaclalvai .hlrkar) 
Abaanca of harraa..«,t, datall., b.d chacka, Mradaa. ravalll./(Praa«nca) 
Taa«work, hl|h Borala ;co.patltlon/ (Uck of .am; flfthtlan) 
Procaduraa which |.t work dona afflclantly /(p,or ^ocaduraa) 
Exploitation and bl.ck Mrkat actlvltlaa/(kalni axploltad, property 

atolan) 

Tatal 

Condltlona of tha work <nd locatlona 

Ovaraaaa location; traval; foralm cultura/ (llvlni In atran|a cultura) 
Station n..r hoaa; f«.lly „ith hi./ (Uing f.r fro. htma, frlanda, f«illy) 
Daalrabla .tataalda location: cllMta. aoclal/rac. opportunltlaa/ (un- 

daalrakla) 

^"*"lat!!w ('' location; too .uch Mvlni; uncertainty In 

Good haualnii no barracka /(poor houalni. livln| In barracka) 
Good food / (poor food, C ratlona) 

Ra|ular(»-5) work; no on-call /(long daya. on-call 24 houra a day. no 
fraa tlM) 



0.2 


1.1 


2.3 


0.5 


0.7 


.2 


2.3 


0 


2.1 


4.S 


14.4 


11.4 


3.9 


.2 


4.2 


2.4 


4.4 


3.1 


4.2 






__.9 


1.4 




12^ 






0 




11.5 


21.1 


22.1 


1.2 


2.7 


1.4 


2.9 


0. 7 


2.3 


4.2 


6.3 


2.1 


2.0 


0.5 


1.9 


0.9 


2.5 






2.0 






O.S 


4.4 


5.2 


39.1 


20«4 


2.1 


0.2 


1.9 


2.4 


1.1 


0 


0.9 


0 


l.( 


5. J 


0.5 


0 


5. J 


.9 






0.5 


0 






0.9 


2.5 








2.0 




2.9 


0.0 


1.4 




1.9 


30.4 


26.0 


41.4 . 


39.3 


2.3 


5.9 






3.2 


0.9 






2.7 


1.4 


t.5 


-0- 


1.2 


1.1 


6.5 


0 



1.4 


1.6 




0.5 


4.6 


7.9 




fl.7 


4.4 


4.1 


2.3 


1.9 


0.2 


0.5 




1.0 


0.2 


0.7 






10.1 


14.7 


2.3 


12.1 


10.7 


1.4 






3.6 


3.4 






6.9 


9.0 






1.2 


2.9 






.4 


2.0 






7.6 


4.7 







Total 



24.6 



Othar 

Llkad avarythlni; dlallkad nothlni 
Llkad nothlBi; dlallkad avarythlnf 
Alwaya/iinarally fgU productlva (navar uaalaaa) 
Mavar fait (raally) productlva; alwaya fait uaalaaa 

IfMbar of raaaona |lvan about any aaalgnMAt 
No raaponaa 

Q oslttad— no aaal|QMnta 

Nuabtr of Mn*aaal|MMaca 
Misbar of caaaa 



(0.9)* 
(12.3)* 



563 

(*.^)* 
(C.3)» 



301 



(19.2)» 
(2.6)» 



443 

(4.2)» 

(0.3)* 

301 



|7.8I». 
(10. 2I** 

215 

(1.2JM 
{0.6)** 



* Aa parcantaia of tatal Mn.aaal|ite«nta« 
*• Aa parental! of total caaaa. 



{26. 51" 
|5.4l«« 

204 

f0.6)«* 
fO.6)** 



Reenlistment 



The interview questions attempted to get at the factors influencing 
reenlistment in several ways: first by asking about specific events which 
made the person feel that he should stay in or leave the service, and then 
by asking his reasons for not reenlisting at the point when he did leave, 
and then by asking about changes in the Army which might have influenced him to 
reenlist. Although the same types of factors came up repeatedly, they carried 
different weights depending upon the context in which the question was asked. 

The results for all four questions can be found in Tables V-25, V-26, and 
V-27. Most of the favorable events as far as reenlistment is concerned fell in 
the areas of job/ training, pay/benefits, and job security. Most of the unfavorable 
events had to do with freedon/growth and leadership style. Reasons for not 
reenlisting fell most heavily in the area of freedom/ growth. (This question 
was of course not asked of the four men who have made careers in the Army). 
Pay and benefits were most frequently mentioned as changes which might influence 
the person to reenlist. The very small group of men who did reenlist at least 
once were asked why they did so, and job/training and job security factors 
were most frequently mentioned, followed by pay/benefits. Six out of 
the 15 specifically mentioned the security of the job in comparison with their 
civilian prospects, three said they enjoyed their jobs and considered them 
better than civilian jobs they could probably obtain, two mentioned a 
recent promotion or chance for advancement, and two mentioned housing, health, 
and retirment benefits. 

It is important to note that 62% of the group— 71% of those whose service 
was draft induced and 52% of those who entered voluntarily— said that there 
was never any event which made them feel they should stay in the army; about 
25% said they always wanted to get out as soon as possible; and about 18% 
said they were just in to serve out their time, but not to reenlist. 
Additionally, half of the group (56% of the draft induced and 43% of the voluntary 
groups) said there was no change they knew of which could influence them to 
reenlist. This does indicate, however, that at least half of the men might 
be influenced to reenlist under some conditions, including a considerable 
number of those who did not enter voluntarily in the beginning. 
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TABLE V-25 

Percentages of Cases Who Had an Experience Which Favored 
Staying or One Which Favored Leaving the Army (N«166) 



Some event or condition favored staying in 32.5 

Always wanted to reenlist - no specific event 1.2 

Never wanted to reenlist 52. o 

No response (question omitted) 4^2 

Some event or condition favored leaving 56.8 

Always wanted to get out as soon as possible 25.3 

Willing to discharge obligation, then leave 17.9 

No response (question omitted) 2.4 
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TABLE V-26 

Percentages of Men Who Did Not Reenlist at Some Point 

Who Did and Did Not Feel There Were Changes That Would Have 
Made Them Consider Resnlisting (N=162) 

Some change mentioned (see below) 44,4 

No change would matter 51,2 

No response - question omitted 4,3 



TABLE V-27 
Percentages of Various Types of Changes 
Which Might Have Influenced Some Men to Reenlist (N=72) 



Job /training 22,3 

Job security 0 

Travel/location 15^ 5 

Pay/benefits 33^0 

Leadership style H^y 

Freedom/growth . 14,6 

Family, marriage 2.9 
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Since the reasons favoring reenlistment are fairly well known, it 
seems appropriate to examine the negative aspects these men see and the 
changes they can visualize in a little more detail. The results in Tables 
V-25. 26. and 27 show the percentages of all reasons or events reported which fall 
within a given category. Since a given person may give several reasons 
within the same category, it is more meaningful to talk about individual 
factors in terms of the proportion of men who indicated it as a factor in 
their non-reenlistment. Thus, it was found that 21% of the respondents said 
that the possibility of being sent to Vietnam was an event which made them 
want to leave the service; U% cited harassment, inhumane, unfair, or deceptive 
treatment by supervisors. 12% cited problems developing for wives, children or 
family due to Army life and practices (e.g. frequent moves). 10% cited a lack 
of choice in what happened to them. 9% were intending to return to specific 
pre-Army job or educational plans, and about 5% mentioned each of the following: 
having a job with no real purpose, failure to get a promotion or blocked advance- 
ment, a general dislike of leadership styles and "Boy Scoutism." a dislike of 
associating with or being supervised by securely placed but incompetent people, 
or a drug or discipline problem which led (or forced) them to leave. 
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Present Characteristics of the Sample 

The men in this sample are now approximately 30-32 years old. Most are 
currently married (81%), about 10% have never been married, and the remain- 
der were married at one time but are presently divorced. One single man, and 
three divorced men are planning to be married soon. The group averages 1.33 
children per person. 

The present educational level of these men is shown in Table V-28. Over 
the period since their entrance into the Army 15 men have obtained GEDs who 
had not graduated from high school, 15 more have obtained some technical, 
trade, or vocational training (exclusive of Army training), and 20 more have 
completed college or some graduate training. Their educational attainment as 
a group is different from what they expected at the time they entered the 
Army. Fewer have completed college or a graduate degree, but many more have 
gone on to some post high school vocational, technical, or trade school training 
than originally expected to do so. The number who expected to obtain only a 
high school diploma or GED is about the same as the number who have actually 
done so, although these are not in all cases the same individuals — those 
who "didn't know" what education they would eventually receive have tended 
not to go beyond high school or its equivalent, which means that many of 
those who didn't expect to do so have obtained some amount of post-high school 
education. 

The types of jobs held currently by this group are indicated in Table V-29. 
At the present time 3% of the group are unemployed and 3% are students not 
holding a full time job. Compared with the plans of those who had occupational 
plans at the time they entered the Army, fewer men are in q'areers which usually 
require a college education — engineering, math, the physical and biological 
sciences, medicine, teaching, humanities, the social sciences, and law, and 
fewer are in the arts or in technical jobs. Only business administration, 
among the college fields, has a larger percentage of men now than were planning 
such careers when they entered the Army. The proportions of men who are small 
business proprietors or are in sales, in the mechanical, technical, and con- 
struction trades, in office work, and in laboring jobs are all somewhat 
higher than the numbers planning such careers earlier. The general shift away 
from the college-requirement fields (except business administration) and toward 
those requiring a high school diploma and possibly vocational or technical 
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TABLE V~28 

Present Level of Education 
(N=166) 



Less than high school graduate 

High school diploma 

GED 

High school and some vocational, 
technical, or secretarial trng. 

Less than 1 year college 

2 Years college 

3-4 years college 

B.A. or B.S. 

Graduate or professional degree 
or study 

Total cases 



Draft 
induced 

3 

14 

3 

16 

9 

9 

5 
15 

10 
84 



Voluntary 
5 
22 
13 

14 
6 
8 
2 
7 

_5 

82 



Total 
8 
36 
16 

30 
15 
17 
7 
22 

15 
166 
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TABLE V-29 
Current Occupations of Men in Sample 



Engineering, physical sciences, mathe- 
matics, architecture 

Medical and biological sciences 

Business administration 

General teaching and social service 

Humanities, law, social and behavioral 
sciences 

Fine arts, performing arts 

Technical jobs 

Proprietor, sales 

Mechanics, industrial trades 

Construction trades 

Secretarial-clerical, office workers 

General labor, community and public 
service 

Other 

Unemployed 
Student 
N = 



Draft 
induced 



3.6 
1.2 
19.0 
2.4 

2.4 
1.2 
3.6 
19.0 
16.7 
7.1 
2.4 

11.9 
0 

4.8 
4.8 



84 



Voluntary 

3.7 
0 

9.8 
2.4 

0 
0 

4.9 
13.4 
26.8 

8.5 

3.7 

24.4 

0 

1.2 
■ 1.2 



82 



Percentage of Men Who Intend to Stay in Present Job 



Yes 
No 

Can't tell 



66.8 
30.9 
2.4 



65.9 
31.7 
2.4 
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Total 

3.6 
0.6 
14.5 
2.4 

1.2 

0.6 

4.2 
16.3 
21.7 

7.8 

3.0 

18.1 
0 

3.0 
3.0 



166 



66.2 
31.4 
2.4 



training is true among all of the various entrance status groups. 

About 31% of the men in the sample say that they do not plan to remain 
in the job they presently have over the next few years. 

Looking at overall job satisfaction ratings (Table V-30) it appears that 
all of the groups rate their jobs around 5 on the seven-point scale which 
extends from 7, "my job is nearly perfect; it is unlikely that I could find 
a better one" to 1, "my job is very unsatisfactory; I am concerned about 
remaining if things stay the way they are." 

Self-ratings of present quality of life 

As the last activity in the interview, each individual was asked to rate 
his own quality of life ~ how important each of the 18 areas of life are to 
him and how well his needs are being met in each of these areas. The results 
for the total Army veteran sample are shown in Figure V-2. 

It appears from these data that as a group their needs are very well met in 
those areas of most importance to them, with the possible exceptions of having 
and raising children and intellectual development. In these areas, although 
their needs are reported to be well met, they are relatively far down in rank, 
as compared with their apparent importance. 

It would be useful and interesting to know how a group of young men 
without Army experience would evaluate their present lives in terms of what 
is important to them and how well they are doing. This comparison requires 
that the groups be roughly comparable in pre-Army characteristics and that 
they have completed the same rating forms. Men who participated in the pilot 
interview study were used for this purpose (see Section I, Interview Develop- 
ment) . 

From the 40 pilot study cases, 33 individuals were selected who had 
not had Army experience (and for whom reading comprehension and SES data were 
available) . A group of men with Army experience was then selected so that 
the groups were as comparable as possible in reading comprehension level and 
socioeconomic status in 1960. Thirty-six Array men were chosen for this matched 
group. The degree of success in matching is shown in Table V-3L 

The Army veteran group was negligibly higher in both reading comprehension 
and socioeconomic status compared with the pilot study cases, and it was felt 
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TABLE V-30 

Ratings of Satisfaction with Present Job 



Mean 
rating 

Standard 
deviation 

Number 
rating 



2 yr» 
5.05 
1.18 
77 



5.00 



1.37 



80 



Draft 
induced 



5.09 



1.14 



77 



Voluntary Total 



4.90 i 5.03 



1.39 : 1.28 



80 157 
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FIGURE V-2. Reports of male Army veterans of the importance to them of each of 18 areas defining 
quality of life and similar reports of how well their needs are met in each area. 



N » 163* 



Quality of life category 



Average rating 
of importance 



Dev. 



Average racing of how k-, 
well needs are met 



Of Moderate Important 
Importance 



3.0 



A. Material woU-bfing 

nnd security for the t'uture 

B. Henlti) and personal safety 

C. Keldtlons with parents or 
5ibl Ings 

[). Having and raltjlng children 

E. Relations with spouse 
[or girlfrlend(s)) 

F. Relations with close 
friends 

C. Social, comnunity* and 
civic activities 

H. Intellectual activities 



I. Aesthetic actlvtii*.^ 

J. SpiricuJl experiences or 
beliefs 

K. Philosophical and ethical 
values 

L. Developing skills In 

manual activities . ^ 

H. Understanding and appre- 
ciating self 

N. Occupational role 
0. Creativity 

P. Socializing 

Q. Passive recreational 
activities 

R. Active recreational 
activities. 



A.O 



Very 
Iitiportant 

5.0 

.84 

.56 
.90 

1.00 
.58 
.76 
.89 
.82 
.95 

1.35 
.92 

1.03 
.78 
.83 

1.10 
.92 

.85 

.85 



3.0 



Verr 
Well 

A.O 



iWCdl It/ 



5.0 



.92 

.HJ 

I.J . 

1 .68 

.98 

.81 

1.16 

1.15 

I.IA 

1.A7 

.98 

1.39 

.89 

.95 

1.15 

1.07 

.95 
.97 



3.0 



A.O 



5.0 



3.0 



A.O 



5.0 



* 3 cases with incomplete data omitted. 
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Table V-31 



Reading Comprehension 
and Socio Economic Status of Pilot and Army Groups 



Reading Comprehension SES 

Standard Standard 

N Mean Deviation Mean Deviation 

Pilot study 33 30,8 13,5 99,0 10,9 

Army study 39 31,1 12,6 99,3 10.8 
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that this match was close enough to make comparison of quality of life ratings 
meaningful. These ratings appear in Figure V-3. 

It should be recalled that the pilot group was composed of 1960 12th 
and 9th graders from across the U.S. and was chosen so as to obtain a group 
roughly representative of men around 30 years old in the population. 

What is most striking is the similarity between the Army veteran and the 
non-veteran groups in the importance they attach to various areas of life and 
in how well their needs are met. This is true in terms of the overall level 
of the ratings across all categories, of the ratings for individual categories, 
and of the rank order ings of categories. 
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FIGURE V-3. Reports comparing the Importance to them and how well their needs are met for each of 18 areas 
of quality of life for comparable groups with and without Army experience. 



• « Army study men mean scores (N = 36) 

% « Pilot study men (no Army experience) (N *= 33) 



Quality of life category 
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M> Understanding and appre- 
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0. Creativitv 
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actlvit Ii»s 

R. Active recreational 
activities. 
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Effects of Army Service on Later Life 



The data presented so far have dealt with the characteristics or develop- 
mental needs of the men in the sample at the time they entered the service, 
with their experiences while they were in and then with their present life. 
These experiences give an indication of the positive and negative effects which 
this experience had on their lives at the time, and the ways in which it might 
have been more helpful. However, it remains to take a look at (1) what the 
men say about any long term effects, (2) at what the effect seems to have been 
on their occupational life, and (3) what they feel would have been more bene- 
ficial to them. 

"Good" and "Bad" Results of Army Service . Each interviewee was asked to describe 
a time something good happened as a result of his Army service and a time some- 
thing bad happened. Their responses were classified and then grouped into the 18 
quality of life areas. The summaries in Tables V-32 and V-33 give the percentages 
of good, bad, and no effects reported which fell in each of the 18 categories. 
The types of effects which were included in each category appear in Table V-34. 

It is obvious, first, that about 80% of the men reported that there was 
some good effect of Army service on their lives. About 20% found no good 
effect and only one man said that the only effect was bad. Of the good effects 
reported, the majority were in the areas of occupational role and self- 
understanding and ap preciation . Frequent good effects were also reported in 
the areas of intellectual development , active recreation , and material well- 
being. Access to, or use of, various G.I. Bill benefits were cited as- a good 
effect by about 16% of the men, however, in the table these reports have been 
distributed according to the particular area of life on which they had the most 
immediate impact (e.g., housing loans under material well-being, education 
benefits under intellectual development, etc.). 

The bad effects reported were primarily in the areas of socializing , health 
and personal safety, which include mental health, and occupational role . Lesser, 
numbers of bad effects were reported in relations with spouse or members of the 
opposite sex and intellectual activities . The kinds of specific effects 
reported within each of these areas are shown in Table V-34. 
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TABLE V-32 

Percentages of cases reporting good, bad, and no effects 
of Army service and number of specific effects ^reported 

Draft Induced Enlisted Total 
(N-80) (N=86) (N=166) 

Some good effect(s) 76.2 83.7 80.1 

None or don^t know of any 23.8 16.3 19.9 



Some bad effect(s) 35.0 40.0 37.3 

None or don't know of any 65.0 60.0 62.6 



Total number good effects 78 99 177 

Total number bad effects 27 38 65 

Total effects 105 137 242 
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Tible V-34 

Reported Type* of Good *nd ltd Ketultt of Ar»y Service 
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Good Keaultlag frow Aray Service 

A. Matsrlil will belnt 

Had Job and Incoae while In Army 
Had hou«ln|/PX/frM a^dlctl care 

1^1 la In arvy 
Abla to sat a Job/aupport aelf 

after Aray 
C.I. Bill— unapeclf led 
Houalng loana 

B. Health 

Cot Into good phyalcal ahape 

C. Paranta/albllnga 

Calned appreciation for faally/ 

parenta* or parenta gained iu>re 
appreciation of Interviewee 

D. Children 

Learned ski 11a which enable 

Interviewee to directly help 
his children/faaily 

E. Spouse /opyoalte aex 

Het apouse while In Amy 
Able to have spouse and family 

with Interviewee on assignment 
Improved relatione with apouse/ 

girlfriend/boyfriend 

F. Close frlenda 
Hade close friends 

C. Soclal/clvlc rmlatlons 

!iclped periion/people as part of 

Army Job 
Helped other EMs In special 

program/event — no Job 
Developed Interest In civics/ 

social Issues/etc. 
Increased tolerance/understanding 

of different culture(s)/ 

enjoyment of other cultures 
Serving country gsve feeling of 

pride 

U. Intellectual development 

Had Interesting training/experiences; 

Intellectually stimulated 
Developed Intellectual abilities/ 

Interests 
Cettlng C£D; college degree 
Education benefits 

I« Aesthetic Development 

J. Spiritual i31 



Bsd Xesultlni from Army Service 



K. Philosophical end ethical 
vsluss 

L. Wanual activltlea 

M. Self~underst«ndlng/ 
appreciation 

Matured/more confident/more 

raspoii)t*l^a/stc. 
Increased undsratandlng of 

own Interests/abilities 
Incrsaasd ability to make 

decisions/determine own 

life/more self discipline 

N. Occupational 

Able to get (better) aatlsfylng 
Job due to being trained/ 
assignments 

Coed military record useful In 
getting Job/no longer had 
service ahead of him so 
more eligible for Jobs 

Cot training that has been 
generally useful In Jobs 
since Army, but not 
necessarily In aame field 
aa Army 

Had satisfying asalgment while q 
In Army 

Discovered aatlafylng occupa- £ 
tional accomplishment 

Has continued active/reserve f 
Army csreer 

(Former) employer counted military q 
service towards seniority 

0« Creativity 



A. Material well-belnn 

Decrease In Income while In 
Army/lost possession 
because In Army 
Not able to get Job due to 
lass than honor^le 
dlacharge 
Bad climate on assignment 
Unable to get Job with 
livable wages after 
Army training 
Dcao t sd / c our cms r t la 1 ed— 

with accompanying lower 
^ P«y/or penalty (financial) 

B. Health 

Serious Injury/ Illness/ 
breakdcvn In health/ In 
phyalcal danger 
Poor medical care 
Drug problem 

Psychological strain/fear 
i^lle In Army 



P. Soclallaln^ 
Met new people 

Developed ability to get along 
wlth/enJoy people (broader 
spectrum of )/understand 
people 

Q. Passive recreation 

R. Active recreation 
Cot to travel 

Cot to participate In sports 
Learned skill which provides 

enjoyable recreactlon 

(e.g., flying) 



K. Philosophical and at 

Involved in war whlc 
vlewee felt uone- 
Interviewee ia 
about his involv 
this had nagatlv 

L. Manual actlvitlaa 



M. Self-underatandlni a 
appreciation 



C. Parents /a lb Unas 

Had to be away from home 
(parenta* home) 

D. Children 

E. Spouae/opposlte sex 

F. Close friends 

Soclal/clvlc relatione 

Developed resentment/distrust 
of ullltary/governaent 

Intellectual development 

interruption of education/ 

training 

Lack of college credit for Army 

experience, training 

Aesthetic development 

Spiritual 



N. Qccupstlonal rola 

Interruption of prog 

career 
Inability to get das 

alnce Army— *due 

of civilian crad 

training 
Lack of promotion du 

time In Army 
Unable to gat tralni 

aaalgnmcnt of ch 

while In Army/un 

assignment 
^ Had to continue In r 

(aome active) af 

Interviewee got 



^' Cic^tlvlty 

Experleu-ing regimen 
loaa of itullv^d" 

P. Soclalltlng 

Taken advantage of/d 
Lost faith In othera 

longer believed 

thing they aald 
Unfairly dlaclpllned 

harraaaed 
Lonely/Isolated 
Shunned becauae a ao 

(by foreign natl 
Developed offenaive 

(foul language, 

Q. Pasaive recreation 

R, Active recreation 
Did not get to trave 
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Table V-SA 

Rtported Typ«i of Good and lad Reaulta of Ar»y Service 



tlai £ro « Krmr Sarvlea 
•1 w»ll baln g 

k and IncoM uhila in Army 
«alnt/M/£ra« Mdical cart 
blla In 8r«y 

0 tat a Job/aupport aelf 
fttr Aray 
ill»^unap«clficd 

1 loana 



to good phyalcal ahapt 
l/aiblinta 

appraclatlon for faaily/ 
krtnta, or partnta gaintd acre 
^prtciation of Interviawee 



akllla which enable 
ktervievae to directly help 
la children/faaily 

oppoaite aex 

Mat while in Ac«y 
have apouse and faaily 
th interviewee on aaaignaent 
d relatione with apouae/ 
rlfriend/boyfriend 

ritnda 

oae frienda 

civic ralationa 

per:«on/people aa part of 
ly Job 

i>ther EHa in special 
otru/event*'->no Job 

d intereat in civics/ 
cial iaauea/etc. 
id tolerance/underatanding 

different culture(s)/ 
loyaent of other cultures 

country gave feeling of 
Ide 

tual development 

Testing training/experiences; 
ellectually stlnulated 
d intellectu;l abilities/ 
erests 

CED; college degree 
n benefits 

Development 



K. 



rhiloaophical and ethical 
valuta 



L. Kanual activitiea 

M. Stlf»midaratandin g/ 
appreciation 

Katurad/aore conf idtnt/aore 

raapoukil?a/atc. 
Incraaaad undaratanding of 

own intareata/abilitiea 
Increased ability to aake 

daciaiona/detarmlnt own 

life/aore aelf diacipline 

N. Occupational |. 

Able to get (better) aatiafying 
job due to being trained/ 
aaa ignatnta 

Good Military record uaaful in 
getting Job/no longer had 
aervice ahead of hia ao 
acre eligible for Joba 

Got training that has been 

generally uaeful in Joba C. 
since Aray, but not 
neceaaarily in aaac field 
aa Amy 

H*d aatiafying aaaignaent while „ 
in Aray 

Discovered aatiafying occupa* £ 

tional accoapliahaent 
Kaa continued active/reaerve f 

Aray career 
(Fotaer) eaployer counted ailitary 

aervice towarda aeniority 

0. Creativity 

F. Socializinr H. 
Met new people 

Developed ability to get along 
with/enjoy people (broader 
apectrua of ) /understand 
people 



lad Keaultini froa Aray Service 

A. Material well-beint 

Decrease in incove while in 
Aray/loat poaaeaaion 
bacauae in Aray 
Not able to get Job due to 
leaa than honorable 
dlacharga 
Bad cliaate on aaaigment 
Jnable to get Job with 
livable wages after 
Aray training 
Daaotad/courCaartialed— 
with accoBpanying lower 
pay/or penalty (financial) 



Q. Passive recreation 

R. Active recreation 
Got to travel 

Cot to participate In sports 
Learned skill which provides 

enjoyable recreaction 

(e.g.. flying) 



Health 

Serloua injury/illneaa/ 
breakdown in health/in 
phyaical danger 

Poor aedical care 

Drug problea 

Paychological atrain/fear 
while in Aray 

Parenta/aiblinta 

Had to be away froa hoae 
(parenta* hoae) 

Children 

Spouse/opposite sex 
Close frienda 

Social/civic relatione 

Developed resentaent/distrust 
of allitary/governaent 

Intellectual development 

interruption ol education/ 

training 
Uck of college credit for Anay 

experience, training 

Aesthetic developaent 
Spiritual 



K. Philosophicsl and athieal 

Involved in war which intar«> 
viewee felt unntceaaary/ 
interviewee la unaattlfl 
about hia involvaaant and 
thia had negative effect 

L. Manual activitiea 

M. Self->underat*odini and 
appreciation 

N. Occupational role 

Interruption of progreaa of 
career 

Inability to get daaired Job 
aince Aray^due to lack 
of civilian credit for 
training 

Lack of proaotion due to 
tiae in Aray 

Unable to get training/ 
aaaignaent of choice 
while in Aray/unpleaaant 
aaaignaent 

Had to continue in reservea 
(aoac active) after 
interviewae got out 

0. Creativity 

Experiencing reglaentation/ 
loaa of individuality 

P. Socialising 

Taken advantage of/degraded 

Lost faith in others/no 
longer believed every- 
thing they ssid 

Unfairly diaciplined/ 
harraaaed 

Lonely/iaolated 

Shunned becauae a aoldier 
(by foreign nationals) 

Developed offenaive habits 
(foul language, etc.) 

Q. Passive recreation 

R« Active recreation 

Did not get to travel 
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Effects of the Army on personality and general outlook 

According to the reports of these men, their time in the Army was one 
of considerable change in personality and general outlook. The statements 
each Individual made about himself prior to entrance (self-description, plans, 
specific strengths, and weaknesses) and the changes he said took place (as 
well as information and insight acquired) were sorted into a set of categories 
which were developed on the basis of the responses of a sample of the men 
'in the group. The results are shown in Table V-35 . The self-descriptions 
of the men before they entered the Army are composed almost equally of 
positive and negative attributes.* The changes they say took place during the 
period of their service are much more often positive than negative, by about 
7 to 1. About one- third of the men say they became more mature. About one- 
sixth described themselves as having been immature at entrance, and of these 
about 62 percent specifically indicated that they matured. It is, of course 
impossible to credit the Army with causing or even f acilitatin this change 
on the basis of these statements, and many of the respondents say they do 
not know but what they would have matured as much anyway. The same goes 
for changes other than maturation, but the nature of these other changes 
gives somewhat more reason to believe they may have been substantially the 
result of Army experience (see Table). 

On the whole, these men described themselves on the positive side before 
entrance, particularly as being good in sports or (less frequently) in some 
particular skill, as easy-going, and able to get along with people. On the 
negative side, they say they were lacking in job and communication skills, 
uncertain about their directions, immature, shy, and naive about the world I 
In' other words, probably not an unusual group of young men in their late 
teens and early twenties. When they came out they say they had become more 
knowledgeable about the world and less naive, more mature, less shy, more 
certain about their goals and/or able to persist in attaining them, and 
more confident. About 9 percent say they became nfore cynical and distrustful 
of others due specifically to disillusionment and exploitation in the Army, 

*The designations "positive" and "negative" used here, refer to the stand- 
point of the individual giving the report. Thus, some individuals report 
being goal-oriented as a positive characteristic, whereas others see being 
easy-going, taking things 'as they come and not being concerned about the 
future as positive. 
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TABLE V- 35 

Positive and Negative Characteristics of Group Before Army 
and Changes Takin g Place During Service — Self-Reports 

"Positive" ' "Negative" 
Characteristics Characteristics 





• or 


Changes* 


or Changes* 


Dimension 


Before After 
Army Army 


Before 

Army 


Af tei 
Army 


Physical appearance or condition 


5 


2 


7 


■0 


Relationships with significant others 


2 


9 


1 


2 


Trust in others 


2 


1 


■ 1 


14 


Sophistication; knowledge and appreciation 
of other cultures 


5 


70 


; ^° 


- 2 


Maturity (general) 


9 


67 


! 26 


0 


Acceptable outlets for emotions 


1 


8 


! 9 


10 


Response to discipline 


6 


14 


13 


2 


Self-confidence and insight 


14 




13 


1 


Independence 


12 


18 


6 


1 


Assertiveness; decisiveness 


8 


12 


9 


2 


Goal direction and persistence 


12 


37 


32 


5 


Lack of concern about future; easy-going 


49 


6 


11 


0 


oKxxx ucvcxupmcnu 


91 


8 


36 


1 


Ease of interpersonal interactions 


31 


43 


29 


3 


No strong points 


NA 


'na 


6 


1 


No weak points 


2 


0 


NA 


NA 


Total 


260 


323 


219 


44 


Can't describe self or changes 


2 


0 


NA 


NA 



* Characteristics seen as "positive" or "negative" by this sample of men (N=162) 
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and about 6 percent say they became more belligerent, nervous, and/or developed 
an addiction to alcohol or other drugs. About 20 percent say they did not 
change at all during the time they were in. 

Effects of Army service on individual career development 

The preceding description of the recruitment, classification, training, 
utilization, and reenlistment and post-Army experiences of these men has re- 
lied entirely upon collective judgments of these men in their answers to 
particular questions. It has included cross-sectional pictures of their 
characteristics before they entered the Army and their present lives. The 
second major objective of the study is to evaluate the contribution of Army 
experiences to the lives of these men on an individual basis, taking into 
account both the information in the person's Project TALENT files and the 
interview data. It was decided to concentrate the individual analysis upon 
the Army's contribution to the development of a satisfying occupational role 
and to intellectual development, as it was in these areas that the men them- 
selves reported the most substantial Vgodd" and "bad" results of Army service. 

The individual case analysis was carried out in the following manner. 
Lists of possible positive and negative effects of army service upon occu- 
pational development were drawn up. The effects incorporated in these lists 
were based upon detailed case by case listings of the career-related Army 
experiences of a subsample of 50 cases. They were supplemented by the 
types of experiences reported by the entire group in their responses to 
specific questions. A third list was drawn up which paralleled the items 
on the first two, except that it was phrased in terms of individual needs 
and the resulting opportunities then presented for the person' s Army experience 
to have made a positive contribution. The lists appear below in Figure V-4. 

As the entire file for each individual was read by one of the two senior 
staff members, a record was kept of those positive and negative actions on 
the first two lists which were judged to have dccurred and of the opportunities 
which we re missed for a positive, or more positive contribution. 

The presentation and discussion of the results will make clearer the 
kinds of information which were used in deciding whether or not, for example. 
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FIGURE V-.4 

Positive effects which the Army can have upon Individual career development 

1. Helped Individual Identify own Interests, abilities, potential vis a vis 
activities In various careers via guidance procedures or actual training/ 
work experience. 

2. Helped Individual idently training/experience options available and even- 
tual outcomes. 

3. Individual was placed in training which was appropriate for their inter- 
ests and abilities. 

4. Skill was developed to fullest extent in area of interest and ability. 

5. Provided experience after training in appropriate occuptaional area/area 
of training. 

6. Improved skills developed before Army in field of desired employment. 

7. Developed leadership/management/organizational skills of general use in 
occupation. 

8. Developed personal characteristics and work habits necessary for success- 
ful employment (completing tasks, ability to make decisions, good inter- 
personal relations, luotivation to do work well, self-discipline, teamwork). 

9. Developed (more) sense of direction in life and/or confidence in self 
and ability to determine own life. 

10. Gave opportunity and encouragement to obtain GED (if not high school 
graduate) • 

11. Gave opportunity to obtain college credit/a college degree/other cred- 
ential in desired career field. 

12. Gave opportunity and encouragement to pursue voluntary education related 
to some area of interest. 

13. Gave training/experience which provides adjunct skill of some use in 
career field/avocational pursuits* 

14. Aided in the development of Intellectual skills/habit n necessary to 
puruse further formal or Informal education. 

15. Developed more informed view of world/people/own or other cultures which 
is asset in career - greater "systems awareness." 

16. Provided job during Army which enabled support of self during this time, 
where there was previous difficulty in obtaining a job. 
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(Figure V-4 continued) 



17. Provided GI Blll/or saleable skill which has been Important for support 
while obtaining further training/education. 

18. Provided saleable skill which is being/has been used to support self. 

19. Provided saleable skill which has not been used since Army, but could 
be. 

20. Provided satisfying work while In the Army. 

21. Aided Individual In capitalizing on Army training and experience In civ- 
ilian 36b market. 

JreTe^-CtiSty!""'"'""™ °' '"''-^ "^'"^ " - 



What negative ef fects can Army experience have on career development? 

1. Misled Individual as to training/experience options available and their 
eventual outcomes. 

2. Sent..info_ combat without training. 

3. Being drafted caused him to miss out on training/ job opportunity. 

4. Draft probably Interfered with progress of career which had begun; draft 
caused individual to lose opportunity fo training or particular job. 

5. Developed authoritarian/ autocratic management approach or passivity 
which interferes with effective leadership /management. 

6. Developed personal characteristics and work habits which are a handi- 
cap to successful employment - resentment' of supervision, lack of 
ambition. 

7. Discouraged or interfered with individual obtaining GED. 

8. Discouraged or interfered with seeking college degree or other credential. 

9. Discouraged or Interfered with individual's pursuit of voluntary education. 

10. Individual would have liked some training/experience which would now be 
useful adjunct to job/avocation. 

11. Had very unsatisfying work while in the Army. 
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(Figure V-4 continued) 

12 • Individual developed new or more severe mental health/personal problems 
which have interfered with employability. 

13* Individual injured in combat - limits occupational possibilities. 

14, Left Army with general or undesireable discharge which affected job 
possibilities. 



What opportunities did the Army miss to further career development? 

1. Lacked clear understanding of own interests/abilities and/or of activities 
in various careers. 

2. Lacked clear understanding of options available for training/experience 
in Army — not able to plan to get most ouf of service. 

3. Individual placed in training or OJT which was not optimal given their 
interests and abilities. 

4. Individual was interested in. Army field he was in, but training failed 
to really provide skill in required activities. 

5. Experience failed to build on Army training or could have been better. 

6. Individual has previously developed skills/ training in area of interest 
to them (not necessarily career interest), but these skills were not 
further developed by Army training or experience. 

7. Individual could clearly profit in present life by development of lead- 
ership/management skills. 

8. Individual appears to lack personal characteristics and work habits nec- 
essary for steady employment/advancement in job. 

9. Individual lacked sense of direction/lacked self-confidence or feeling 
of control over own life. 

10. Individual lacks hJ,gh school diploma and was not given opportunity or 
encouragement to obtain GED, or was prevent/dissuaded by location 
(e.g. Vietnam). 

11. Individual could have benefited from/would have enjoyed taking more 
advantage of voluntary educational opportunities. 

12. Individual would have liked some training/experience which would now 
be useful as an adjunct to job/avocation. 

13. Individual lacked certain intellectual skills/habits necessary to 
pursue further education/training and wishes he had done so at some 
time. 
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(Figure V-4 continued) 



Possessed narrow view of world/own/other cultures which probably 
limits job opportunities. 

Individual lacked any saleable skill at entrance and separation. 
Assignments in Army were somewhat unsatisfying. 

Individual lacked knowledge of how to capitalize on or potential 
benefits from Army training/experience in civilian job market. 

Individual had some personal/mental health problems which have prob- 
ably affected employability/ability to seek more satisfying opportunities/ 
desired advancement on job. 
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a specific positive contribution had been made. Some general principles were 
also used by the evaluators. Insofar as possible an attempt was made to 
disregard manpower needs of the Army, etc., which might explain why an indiv- 
idual was classified into a particular MOS, given an assignment for which he 
was not trained, etc. The evaluators attempted to consider only the impact 
of such experiences on the individual and his development. It was considered 
that to do otherwise would lead to greater unreliability in the judgments ' 
and would disguise the effects of such personnel policies, or manpower nec- 
essities, practices, which were under study. 

On the other hand, it was not considered to be a missed opportunity if, 
for example, the individual failed to receivet training directly related to 
his career field, when this field was completely outside the scope of train- 
ing available in the Army. Thus, a man who wanted to pursue a budding career 
in country and western song writing and performing but who was trained and 
assigned as a cook, would not necessarily have a missed opportunity for 
relevant training recorded. If his planned career gained from participation 
in Army talent shows, however, a positive effect of Army experience would be 
recorded. ^ 

After tallying the various positive and negative effects and missed op- 
portunities for a case, the evaluators gave their summary judgment as to the 
direction and degree of the overall effect of Army service on that person's 
occupational development. A very simple rating scale was used: 
-H- » very positive effect 
+ = somewhat positive effect 
0 = no apparent effect 
- = somewhat negative effect 
— « very negative effect 

It was planned that present job satisfaction would be eventually 
compared for individuals with each of the above rated effects, hence the one 
item of data which was not made available to the evaluators when they made 
their judgments was the Respondent's Booklet which contained the subject's 
numerical ratings of job satisfaction and of how well his occupational needs 
were being met. 
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The results of their evaluations are shown in Table V-36. 
According to these results, the Army had a positive effect on the occupa- 
tional development of 53.1 percent of this group, a negative effect on 8.4 
percent, and no effect on 38.6 percent. Both draftees and enlistees derived 
positive occupational benefits from their service, but service had more of 
an effect (positive or negative) on enlistees than on draftees. 

Table V-37 shows the rated effects for men of varying educational levels 
at entrance into the Army. The first thing which is apparent is that pos- 
itive and negative effects are not in any way restricted to a particular 
educational group. There are, however, some suggestive differences. Negative 
effects are nearly three times as frequent for those with some post high 
school education as for those without. Effects of any kind are more frequent 
for those with some college education (i.e., theye are fewer men with some 
college who show "no effect") . 

It might be anticipated that the degree and direction of effect of 
Army service on occupational development would affect the degree to which 
the individual would have attained a satisfying occupational role. (This of 
Course involves the assumption that the degree of effect is iiot correlated 
with the magnitude of the individual's needs at the time of entrance, nor with 
the Importance attached to having a satisfying occupational role, all somewhat 
questionable assumptions.) The respondent' s. r&tings of their occupational 
fulfillment, averaged for each of the five levels of impact of Army service 
are shown in Table V-38 . Mean job satisfaction ratings are also shown. There 
is a very slight tendency for occupational fulfilment to be higher when the 
positive impact of the Army has been greater, but there is no obvious relat- 
ionship between degree or direction of impact and satisfaction with present 
job. 

For those upon whom the Army had little impact, it might be thought that 
their degree of occupational fulfillment would be negatively correlated 
with the number of missed opportunities (i.e., the degree of need for further 
development). The observed correlation, however is not significant and is 
in the opposite direction. (r = + .10). 
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TABLE 



Degree of Impact of Army service on Individual occupational development for 
drafted and enlisted men 



Effect 

Very positive effect 
Somewhat positive effect 
No effect 

Somewhat negative effect 
Very negative effect 



Drafted 
(N=80) 

7 (8.8) 

31 (38.8) 

38 (47.5) 

4 (5.0) 

0 (0) 



Enlisted 
(N=86) 

17 (19.8) 

33 (38.4) 

26 (30.2) 

7 (8.1) 

3 (3.5) 



Total 
(N=166) 

24 (14.5) 

64 (38.6) 

64 (38.6) 

11 (6.6) 

3 (1.8) 



» 
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TABLE V- 37 



Degree of Impact of Arm y service on Individual occupational development for 



men of va rying pte-Army educational levels 



less than high school 
diploma 


Very 

Positive 
10.0 


Somewhat 
Positive ■ 

43.3 


No *■ ■ 
Effect 

40.0 


Negative 
6.7 


V cLy 

Negative 
0 


iota. 
30 


high school diploma 


14.5 


33.3 


47.8 


4.3 


0 


69 


high school and 
vocational/technical 


6.7 


40.0 


40.0 


13.3 


0 


15 


some college 


17.1 


48.6 


20.0 


5.7 


8.6 


35 


college degree 


23.5 


29.4 


35.3 


11.8" 


0 


17 


TOTAL 


14.5 


38.6 


38.6 


6.6 


1.8 


166 
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TABLE V- 38 

Present job satisf action and fulfillment of occupational role needs as a 
function of rated Army impact 



Level Occupational Fulfillment 
of 



Effect Mean 



4+ 
+ 

0 



4.08 
3.76 
3.81 
3.55 
(4.67) 



Std. Dev. 

.83 

.89 
i;.02 
1.13 

.58 



N 



24 
63 
64 
11 
3 



Job Satisfaction 
Mean Std. Dev. 



4.91 
5.15 
5.03 
4.36 
(7.00) 



1.56 
1.21 
1.10 
1.30 

0 



Number 
N Unempl'd 



24 
61 
63 
11 
1 



0 
3 
1 
0 
2 
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TABLE V-39 



Frequencies of specific positive and negative effects of Army service on occupa- 
tional development, and opportunities missed for a more positive contribution 

Category of Effect or Opportunity Positive Negative Missed 

Opportunity 

Knowledge of own Interests and abilities 20 0 41 
Understanding of training/experience options 

available and their consequences 18 9 40 
Appropriateness of training to interests and 

abilities 65 2 53 

Extent of development of new skills in appro- 
priate area 61 0 6 

Experience gained in area of training/occupational 

relevance 54 2 16 

Extent of development of prexisting skills 19 4 24 

Development of leadership/management skills 34 1 8 

Development of good work habits 42 2 9 

Development of sense of direction, confidence 39 0 23 
Opportunity and/or encouragement to complete 

high school (GED) 16 2 6 
Opportunity and/or encouragement to obtain 

career-related (voluntary) education 6 3 0 
Opportunity and/or encouragement to obtain 

other voluntary education 22 1 13 
Provision of training of indirect use In 

career/lesiure 23 2 8 
Development of academic skills/habits for 

further education 5 0 13 

Development of informed view of world/people 32 0 3 

Provision of economic support-previous unemplojrment 9 0 0 
Provision of GI Bill/skill used to obtain 

further education 44 0 0 

Development of saleable skill used at some time 11 1 11 

" " " -could be used but 

hasn' t been 15 0 0 

Provision of satisfying work while in Army 54 4 20 

Provision of help in capitalizing on Army 

experience in civilian life 2 0 9 

Resolution of personal/mental health problems 4 2 12 
Limitation of occupational possibilities 

(combat injuries) 0 2 0 

Effect of conditions of separation on emplojrment 0 2 0 
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About one-quarter of the group also seemed to have acquired by experience or 
maturation facilitated by experience, useful work skills particularly the 
capacity to complete a job, whereas before the Army they had rarely carried 
through on anything. 

An increased sophistication, worldliness and knowledge of different types of 
people frequently seemed not only personally satisfying to the veteran, but 
a distinct asset in his present job. This seems to be especially true for 
men in. jobs with much public or interpersonal contact • 

There were relatively few negative effects on occupational development 
which could be determined. Nine men were in someway misled as to the 
training or assignment options they had, or the consequences in terms of 
their actual job function or, especially the possibilities in civilian life. 
Several men had careers which were beginning interrupted by their service. 
Their assignments in no way contributed to their careers, and they appeared 
to have suffered a real setback. 

One cannot put the preceding discussion into proper context unless one 
considers the degree to which the "careers" these young men were in need of 
development when they went in and when they went out. This brings one back 
also to the earlier discussion of the men at the time they entered the Army. 
Recalling the number of men who said they had no idea what they wanted to do 
in life when they entered the Army, it is perhaps not surprising that about 
one-quarter were considered to not have really understood their own inter- 
ests and abilities or to have known how the options available to them 
related to their characteristics or to possibilities in the Army, or in 
later civilian life. Partially for this reason there were many instances 
where the training which they received was not as appropriate for them as 
it might have been. Thus, the first three areas in the table generally 
involving the elements of career planning and classification seem to be the 
locus of considerable opportunity for a substantial contribution by the Army. 
As we have seen, the appropriateness of the type of training received is 
also highly important in determining motivation during training and appears 
to be important in productivity in assignments 

The overall picture obtained from the tally of missed opportmities and 
"0" effects is that for this group of men a substantial opportunity exists 
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for Army service to make a substantial contribution to their career develop- 
ment, while at the same time increasing their contribution to the Army and 
the probability that they will reenlist. In many, many cases the individual 
at entrance and exit was judged not to have been able to match his own 
aptitudes and interests realistically with those required in or typical 
of persons in various job fields. 

There are also a considerable number of opportunities lost to put men 
with prior training in a field to work in a related area, thus utilizing 
their existing skills and furthering their experience. Despite the number 
of men who seem to have acquired a sense of direction while In the Army, 
there are about 15 petcent who have continued to drift without any clear 
direction, and generally with some discomfort, since their discharge. In 
some cases they have gained clearer interests or goals since that time; 
in others they have not. 

It seems that relative to the opportunities missed by less than optimal 
classification, the training itself seems generally to take advantage of 
opportunities increase skills. Other areas of considerable potential 
to improve the impact of Army service can be identified in the table. Util~ 
ization in a meaningful way (satisfying work) is among the most obvious. 

One issue which has been touched on is that of the direct use of Army 
training in a subsequent civilian job. Much has been said about the appar- 
ent effects of appropriate classification upon interest in training and 
later satisfaction. The question then arises as to whether the appro- 
priateness of the person's classification has any effect on whether this 
training or experience will ever be put to use. Table V-40 presents these 
data. Along the lines of the preceding individual analysis, a decision 
was made for each man whether the training he received was appropriate, 
inappropriate, or not optimal. (In two cases it was found impossible to 
make this decision.) These men were then divided into those who have and 
those who have not ever used their Army training since their discharge. 
The results in Table V-40 show that there is a tendency for the group as 
a whole not to use their 'Army training after separation. However, when 
the classification decision is appropriate for the individual's interests 
and abilities, there is a substantially increased use of this training 
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TABLE V-40 

Percenta ges of men using Army training and experience In civilian life as a 
function of the appropriateness of the classification* ' 

Used training Didn't use Can't tell Total 

Appropriate 47.0 -51.5 * -1.5 (40.7) 

Inappropriate 23.9 76.1 0 (28.4) 

Not optimal 10.4 87.5 2.1 (29.6) 

Can't tell 0 100.0 0 (1.2) 

Total 29.0 69.8 1.2 



*N « 162, excludes 4 men still In Army. 
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and experience. Those whose classification was "not optimal" from this 
individual orientation, tended to be those who were given only combat train- 
ing and assignments, and they of course did not find a civilian job counter- 
part. 

A number of those whose classification was considered inappropriate have 
nevertheless used their training at some point. Often they have then gone 
into another field or used their skills to get them through school, or they 
have persisted in a job, which although it provides security, ■ offers little 
satisfaction, and fulfills the limited alternatives that they know of. 

What different tra ining or experience would have been especially helpful to 
this group? 

Turning finally to their own reports again, 30 of these men (18 percent) 
wish they had gotten training in the Army which would be useful in obtaining 
a good job (see Table V-41). Twenty-eight, or 17 percent, wish they had 
been trained in a specific field in which they are interested and/or which 
is related to their present job. About 7 percent wish that their Army 
training and assignments had built upon and extended their pre-Army education 
or occupational experience. About 45 percent of the total group (74 differ- 
ent individuals), and about half of the enlisted group mentioned at 
least one desirable change in their Army experience which relates to the 
nature and process of their classification ; 23 percent desired changes in 
training and other education. Fewer individuals desired changes in utilization, 
social environment, and information on long range opportunities. 

These data indicate that although a number of men report that their Army 
experience had a good effect which relates to their occupational role, many 
more feel that the experience could have been much more beneficial to them 
if they had made, or been able to make, a selection of training more in line 
with their interests and abilities. Many of these men, particularly the 
draftees, already had some training and direction to their careers prior to 
Army service. For them, the opportunity to choose would probably have meant 
they would have selected an MOS which built upon and further developed their 
skills. It is the enlisted group, however, who report the highest percentage 
of "bad effects" in the occupational role area, who wish they had made a 
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Ttbli V-*l 

Dlffarant Any Exptrltnctt or Chantaa That Would be Helpful 
(Ptrcantate of chanfaa daalrad In varloua cttegorlea) 



Draft 





Drafted 


Enliated 


Induced 


Voluntary 


Total 


CUSSIFICATION 


(N-80) 










Gat info, on ovm aptltudaa> optlona» outcomea in 


(N-86) 


(N-8^) 


(N-82) 


(N-166 






relation to training 


1.6 


9.5 


3.2 


8.3 


5.9 


G«t training ralatad to intaraata/preaant Job 


19.7 


21.6 


17.5 


23.6 


20.7 


Get training in *aoMthing uaaful for a good Job* 


21.3 


23.0 


20.6 


23.6 


22.2 


Get training/axparianca related to pra-Amy ed. 


9.8 


6.8 


12.7 


4.2 


8.1 


Total 




6079 


5a7o 


5977 


567? 



TRAINING AND OTHER EDUCATION 



Get better trainint or mora axoarience in Amv f^m^A 


1 J. 1 


i J.^ 


14.3 


12.5 


13.3 


Get better phyeicel training 


1.6 


1.4 


1.6 


1.4 


1 c 

1 • J 


Get better treining in diecipline 


1.6 


1.4 


1.6 


1.4 


1.5 


Get info, on aducational opportunitiee/^pec.tmg. 


4.9 


2.7 


4.8 


2.8 


3.7 


Obtain GED 


1.6 


0 


1.6 


0 


.7 


Obtain nore college Or correep. ech. aducation 


9.8 


6.8 


12.7 


4.2 


8.1 


Totel 


32.6 


2578 


36T6 


22T3 


2878 


UTILIZATION 












Get eesignnent related to Aray treining 




1 L 


A 
U 


4* ^ 


2.2 


Gat More intereeting eeeignmant in $$m* field 


0 


1.4 


0 


1.4 


, 7 


Provide motivation through recognition end riwerd 


3.3 


0 


1.6 


1.4 


1.5 


6t good work *uee the beet aan' 








Totel 


6.6 


2.6 


1.6 


7.0 


4.4 


SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 












Teke intereat in (traeC paoplt ae)individuele 


3.3 


4.1 


4.6 


2.8 


3.7 


Give inforsation on individuele' reeponeibilitiee 


0 


1.4 


0 


1.4 


.7 


Give information on heelth and dieeeee prevention 


0 


1.4 


0 


1.4 


.7 


Give treining in human reletione 


1.6 


0 


0 


1.4 


.7 


Totel 




67? 


"47? 


770 


578 


LONG RANGE OPPORTUNITIES 












Give Information on uee of experience in civilian life 


0 


4.1 


1.6 


2.8 


2.2 


Totel 


"o" 


771 


T76 


T78 


TT 


OTHER 












Don't eerve et ell 


3.3 


0 


1.6 


1.4 


1.5 


Totel 






T76 


174 


TTs 


Totel chengee mentioned 


61 


74 


63 


72 


135 


% desiring eny chenge 


73.8 


66.3 


67.9 


72.0 


69.9 


Can't think of anything 


12.5 


14.0 


15.5 


11.0 


13.3 


Everything wee good— no chenge 


10.0 


14.0 


11.9 


12.2 


12.0 


Q omitted 


3.8 


5.8 


4.8 


4.9 


4.8 


Totel ceees 


80 


86 


84 


82 


166 
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X of total 
group 



4.8 
16.9 
18.1 

6.6 

(4476") 

10.8 
1.2 
1.2 
3.0 
.6 
6.6 
(lO) 



1.8 
.6 
1.2 



(3.6) 

3.0 
.6 
.6 
.6 

TOT 

1.2 

(iTT) 

1.2 

TOT 



better selection of training* In view of the large number of this group 
who still do not feel that they have found the right type of work for them, 
it is clear that they were not in possession of all the information necessary 
to make a good choice for them at the time they entered the Army, even though 
they were allowed this freedom. This is similar to the implication drawn 
earlier from the observations that many men now feel that they could have 
made a better choice in training, that many chose on very insubstantial 
grounds, and that those who did so are even more likely than the others to 
regret their choice • 
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The Vietnam Veteran 

Among the 166 men in the interview sample, 57 served at some time in 
Vietnam* The purpose in looking at them as a separate group is to see 
what effect service in Vietnam — especially actual field action — may 
have had on the patterns of their subsequent lives* This in itself has 
two purposes. The first is to try to gain a better understanding of these 

f^cts for a group of men who are able and vjllling to discuss their 
experiences , and the second is to add some perspective to the overall 
analysis in terms of identifying those characteristics of experiences 
of the total group which may be primarily the result of combat rather than 
peacetime service. Time and resources place limits on the extent of the 
analyses. Shortness of interview time and the very nature of the study 
placed major limitations on the depth to which combat effects and ex- 
periences could be pursued. However, some useful observations can be 
made. 

By way of background, the 57 Vietnam vets were composed of 33 
draftees and 24 enlistees. Forty-nine men were white; 8 were black. 
They were all in Vietnam an average of 11.1 months (10.6 for the draftees, 
11.9 for the enlistees). Nine men in this group received wounds which 
have left some degree of remaining disability ranging from the loss 
of both legs with the current probability of further degeneration 
necessitating additional surgery. In degree of actual combat experience 
they range from men who were stationed in Saigon or a relatively safe 
headquarters location to men who spent virtually their entire time 
under attack.* 



* In the process of searching for participants, one man was determined to 
have been killed in Vietnam, and one Vietnam veteran who declined to parti- 
cipate said specifically that ^'That's all over and I don't want to think 
about it any more." No other refusals are known to have been for this reason, 
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Each of these men was asked directly in what ways his combat experiences 
influenced his ideas or feelings, and whether any special problems were 
created in his readjustment to civilian life by his combat training 
or experiences. The results for these questions are presented in 
Table V- 42. One man asked the interviewer to "skip these questions." 
In general, when these men responded in terms of some personal gain from 
their combat experience it was primarily a sorting out of what is really 
important to them in life and a closeness to and respect for soldiers 
or Vietnamese who suffered and still carried on. The 'negative' effects 
reported were primarily in terms of the pointlessness of the activities 
they engaged in as far as any real military gain was concerned, making 
some resent being part of a 'farce', and distress over the small value 
placed on life in that situation. Several reported having to come to 
terms with their own capacity to hate and kill. About 19% of the' group 
felt that the experience had little effect on them; most of these 
reports were from the men who had little actual combat. 

About 2/3 of the group reported no problems in readjusting to 
civilian life. Those who reported problems primarily experienced 
nervousness, anxiety conditioned to noises, fireworks, etc. However, 
several reported fairly severe problems in coping with interpersonal and 
job stresses, or felt they existed 'in a daze' for some considerable 
period of time after they returned. 

This small sample does permit some investigation of the post- 
Vietnam experiences of these men in comparison with those of men who did 
not serve there. Considering first marital stability since Vietnwun, 
there is no significant difference between the Vietnam vets and others 
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TABLE V- 42 

Percentages of Cases Reporting Various Effects of Combat 
No or little effect - not in (much) actual combat 


Percentage of 
Men Reporting 
Each Type Effect 

14.0 


No or little effect - was In actual combat 


5.3 


Gained perspective on what Is Important; sensed fearing death 


12.3 


Became aware of value/meaning of life 


10.5 


Gained appreciation for living conditions In U.S. 


10.5 


Became hardened to death to protect self 


7.0 


Became more religious 


5.3 


Was alert to danger; determined to protect self first 


5.3 


Felt pride In serving in war; pride in country 


5.3 


Brought close to other men quickly 


3.5 


Gained respect for other's courage and sense of duty 


3.5 


Gained respect for Vietnamese; broadened experience 


3.5 



Confused and frustrated by lack of accomplishment by restraints 10.5 
on military 

Became aware of worthlessness of life in war/ to Vietnamese 7.0 

Became distraught over loss of friends 3.5 

Resented U.S. for making him serve, be part of 'farce' 3.5 

Disturbed by or contemptuous of other's cowardice, shirking of 3.5 
duty, unwillingness to help each other 

Learned he was capable of aggresslon/kllllng 3^5 

Became less religious ^^g 

Became hardened to death and regrets this 1.8 

Learned what real fear is l^g 

Memories, past were wiped out by combat 1.8 

*' Combat changes you, but no one really knows how" 3.5 

Refused to answer 3^5 
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TABLE V-43 



Problems In return to civilian life (N=57) 



Percentage o 
Men Reporting 
Type of Probl 



No problems (Incl* relief on safe return) 



66.7 



Nervous, jumped at loud noises, lights, & fireworks - went 14.0 
away In time 

Drank heavily because of 'problems In dally living' .3,5 

Marital problems began or grew worse 3^5 

Had difficulty taking civilian job seriously; working at ' » 3.5 
slower pace 

Emotionally drained, dazed. In a dream, felt guilt over responsl- 3.5 
blllty for killing 

Couldn't control temper In arguments beat and choked girlfriend 1.8 

Loss of close friend made him more benevolent 1.8 

Felt left behind by those who hadn't served 1,8 

Harassed by civilians , , ,1^8- 

Was told he had changed - unsure how 3^5 
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In terms of numbers of subsequent divorces (either from a wife to whom 
he was married at the time he left the Army or from a woman married since 
that time). The divorce rate for the Vietnam vets is 13.2% and for non- 
Vietnam vets 15.5%. This very slight advantage for the Vietnam vet group 
can be accounted for by the fact that this group has a very slightly 
higher reading comprehension level, which in this sample is quite highly 
correlated negatively with divorce rate (the rates are .22, .25, .05, and 
.03 for increasing reading comprehension quartiles.) 
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The high school dropout 

A persistent question in the recruitment of men for the armed forces 
concerns the value of using the percentage of recruits with a high school 
diploma as an indicator of the quality of enlistees at any given time. 
The present study does not permit any •useful determination of quality of 
performance. However, it does allow comparison of the frequency of reported 
disciplinary actions for those who did and those who did not complete high 
school before they entered the Army; and for those with other characteristics 
of potential interest such as reading comprehension. These data are pre- 
sented in Table V-44. 

Examination of the relationship between the proportion of men receiving 
article 15s, demotions, and less-than-honorable discharges would appear to 
suggest that there is a substantial positive relationship between dropping out 
of high school and incurring all types of disciplinary actions. However, 
reading comprehension level is known to be correlated with education level, and 
hence the proportions incurring disciplinary actions were determined for each 
reading comprehension-education group. The picture then becomes somewhat more 
complicated. The less-than-honorable discharges were received only by men 
with low reading comprehension scores who had also dropped out of high school. 
Demotions are also more frequent among those with low reading comprehension 
scores. Article 15s, however, do not seem to be more frequent among those 
with low reading scores. In fact, there is some suggestion (based upon a 
very small number of cases) that those men with higher than average reading 
scores who dropped out of high school are most likely to receive Article 15s. 
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TABLE V-44 

Proportions of Men Incurring Various Disciplinary Actions 
In Relation to Their Pre- Army Education and Reading Comprehension 



Article 15s 



Reading 
Comprehension 
Percentile 



0-24 
25-49 
50-74 
75-99 
no score 

Total 



Less than 
High School 

(N=30) 

.46 

.42 
1.00 
1.00 

.53 



High School 
(N=136) 

.29 
.27 
.26 
.24 
.00 

.26 



Total 
(N=166) 

.33 
.31 
.32 
.29 
.00 

.31 



Demotions 



0-24 
25-49 
50-74 
75-99 
no score 



Total 



.46 
.42 
.33 
.00 

.40 



.11 
.10 
.03 
.10 
.00 

.08 



.20 
.19 
.05 
.10 
.00 

.14 



Less- than-honor able 
discharge 



0-24 
25-49 
50-74 
75-99 
no score 



Total 



.15 
.08 
.00 
.00 

.10 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.00 



.04 
.02 
.00 
.00 
.00 

.02 
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VI* Results for a Small Sample of WACs 



In addition to the sample of men whicrh constituted the primary focus of 
the present study, interviews were conducted with 49 women who have served 
in the Women's Army Corps. The analyses which were carried out on these 
data were less extensive than those performed on the male sample, ^Nand in 
some instances did not utilize the same procedures. Despite the limitations 
of the small size of this sample, some tentative conclusions have emerged. 
These findings seem worthy of further investigation with an interview form 
more specifically directed to the circumstances of WAC life and to the areas 
of their lives which seem to have been most effected by WAC service. 

Recruitment and classification 

Some selected background characteristics of these WAC recruits are 
shown in Table VI-1 . In terms of their mean age and the mean number of 
months from high school to enlistment, it is apparent that they are almost 
identical to the men who entered the Army "voluntarily*' (see Table V-1). In 
other respects, however, they are very different from the male volunteers . 
For example, only one had not completed high school by that time, as compared 
with about 14% of the men in the "voluntary" group,* and a much greater propor- 
tion had some post- high school education (33% of women as opposed to about 
9% of the men). In addition, the WACs have higher reading comprehension 
scores, relative to all other women in high school, than do the male volunteers 
relative to all other men. Twenty-one percent, for example* have scores in the 
top quartile for women in their particular grade in 1960 (6% in fact score in 
the top decile for women), whereas only 5% of the males who entered voluntarily 
score in the top quartile. If draft-motivated men are included in the comparison, 
however, there is no marked difference between the WACs and the men in these 
present samples. 

Figure VI-1 shows in profile form the means of the percentile scores of 
these 49 women on a selected set of 38 of the Project TALENT interest, informa- 
tion and ability tests and certain other variables. Their interests in social 
service, business, and clerical activities were somewhat lower and their interests 

* It is of course true that a greater proportion of women than men do finish 
high school. It is also possible that the greater proportion of 12th grade 
cases in the female sample diminishes the apparent number of women entering 
the WACs without completing high school. 
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TABLE VI-1 



Selected Background Characteristics of WAC Recruits 



Age at entrance 19.1 years 

Months from high school to entrance 12.4 months 

Reading comprehension quartlle N 

0-24th percentile 5 

25-49th percentile 16 

50-74th percentile 17 

75-99 th percentile 10 

No score 1 

Race/ethnic group 

White 45 

Black 4 

. Education level attained at entrance 

Less than high school graduate 1 

High school diploma 32 

GED 0 

High school and some vocational, techni- 
cal, secretarial, or nursing training 9 

Less than 1 year college 4 

Two years college (or A. A.) 3 

Maximum education expected In lifetime at entrance 

High school diploma 14 

High school and some vocational, techni- 
cal, secretarial, or nursing training 9 

"Some college" or "college" 7 

B.A. 13 

M.A. 1 

Ph.D. 2 

Didn't know 2 

No answer 1 
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FIGURE VI-1. Profile of mean scores on 1960 TALENT tests for 38 interest. 
Information, ability, and other variables for the WAC sample. 



N « 49 

National Percentile Grade Norms for Females 



INTEREST SCALES 
Phys. Sci. , Eng. , Math. 
Bio. Sci. , Medicine 
Public Service 
Literary-Linguistic 
Social Service 
Artistic 
Musical 
Sports 

Hunting & Fishint 
Buainess Managenent 
Sales 

Computation 
Office Work 
Mechanical-Technical 
Skilled Trades 
Farning 
Labor 
INFORMATION' TEST 
Vocabulary 
Literature 
Music 

Social Studies 
Mathematics 
Physical Science 
Biological Science 

ABILITY TEST 
Total English 
Reading Compreheniion 
Creativity 

Mechanical Reaioning 
Visualization in 3D 
Abstract Reaioning 
Arithmetic Reasoning 
Introductory Math 
Arithmetic Computation 

OTHER VARIABLES 
Socioeconomic Status 
H.S. Courses Taken (Acs.) 
H.S. Grades 

Ant. of Extracur. Reading 
Study Habits k Attltudts 
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in the sciences, hunting and fishing, mechanical- technical, skilled trades, 
farming, and labor somewhat higher than those of other women in high school 
in 1960. They scored slightly higher than average on all but one of the 
information tests (vocabulary). Their ability test scores in Total English 
(grammar, spelling, and usage) and arithmetic comprehension are slightly lower 
than average (about the 35th percentile). However, on the other ability tests 
they score slightly above average, particularly on visualization in three 
dimensions, which is generally associated with mechanical aptitude and is 
consistent with their interests in mechanical-technical and skilled trade 
activities. 

Another interesting finding is that the career plans of these women, 
even when they were in high school in 1960, were substantially different from 
those of the average high school girl at that time (Table VI-2 ). in brief, 
more were planning careers outside the home, and of those, many fewer planned 
to enter secretarial/clerical work than among other women. By the time they 
entered the Army (about one year after high school), there were some changes 
in their plans, the most marked being a movement away from general teaching 
and social science fields and into nursing (practical or R.N.) or other medical 
fields. Not surprisingly, none said they planned to be housewives at that 
point. They had at that point also "moved even further from other women of the 
same general age in terms of their career plans. About 23% of women as a 
whole ^^ere planning to be housewives, and very few were planning careers in 
other than teaching/social sciences or secretarial/clerical fields. It is 
interesting that only one of the interviewees said she planned to make a 
career in the Women's Army Corps prior to the time she entered. About 20% 
said they did not know what occupation they wanted at the time they entered 
the service. In this sense they appear to have been much less undecided than 
the men who volunteered, nearly half of whom said they had no specific plans. 

The types of reasons which these WACs and ex-WACs give for having enlisted 
are shown in Table VI-3. They differ markedly from the reasons given by the 
men who entered the Army "voluntarily." Over half mentioned wanting to travel, 
whereas only 17% of the men mentioned travel. Many more women mentioned job/ 
training/career reasons for entering, including wanting to acquire GI benefits. 
And in addition about four times as many women as men said that serious family 
problems influenced their enlistment. This is even more striking when it is 
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TABLE VI-2 

Career Development of WACs and 11th Grade Females 





Career plans of 
WACs 


Career plans of 
11th grade females* 




1960 


At enlist- 
ment *** 


1960 


1 yr. 
post-h.s. 


5 yrs. 
post-h. s. 


Engineering, physical scl. , 
math, architecture. 


2.0 


2.0 


1.6 


0.5 


0.6 


Medical and biological scl. 


14.3** 


16.3 


14.3** 


7.4** 


6.5** 


Business administration 


4.1 


6.1 


2.2 


0.7 


2.4 


General teaching and social 
science 


20.4 


12. 2 


18.6 


19.7 


15.7 


Humanities, law 




4.1 


1.9 


1.4 


0.9 


Fine arts 


6.1 


2.0 


3.2 


3.0 


1.1 


Technical jobs 


0 


4.1 


1.9 


2.6 


1.5 


Proprietor, sales 


0 


2.0 


1.2 


2.8 


2.1 


Mechanical, Industrial trades 


0 


0 


0 


0.8 


0.2 


Construction trades 


0 


0 


0 


0.6 


0 


Secretarial, clerical, office 


14.3 


16.3 


24.5 


23.2 


10.8 . 


General labor, community and 
public service 


4.1 


14.3 


6.3 


6.7 


2.2 


Don*t know, other, no response 


26.5 


20.4 


12.9 


7.2 


10.9 


Housewife 


4.1 


0 


11.4 


23.4 


45.1 



* From Table 3-3, Five Years After High School (p. 3-8) 

** Includes ail nurses and miscellaneous therapists. Practical nurses in "general 
labor", Therapists in "technical jobs" in WAC "high school to enlistment" column. 

*** Average of o year post-high school. 
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TABLE VI-3 



Percentages of WACs Giving Each Factor as 
a Reason Contributing to Their Enlistment (N=49) 



Travel or location 55.1 
Job /career 

Get training in Army 24.5 

Get education via GI Bill 32.7 

Military career long-time ambition 10.2 

Job security (hard to get job/get good job) 24.5 

Family /personal problems 32.7 

School problems (failure/lack of interest) 22.4 
Personal development 

Be on one's own/away from family 24.5 

Make friends 6.1 

No other plans 8.2 

Patriotic reasons 10.2 
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considered that several additional women mentioned preceding failure in 
school as contributing to their enlistment, whereas men with similar experiences 
are already included in the 8.5Z mentioning family/personal problems. Three 
women, but no men, mentioned a desire to make new friends as one of their 
reasons for joining the Army. 

It quickly became apparent in reading the data files for these women 
that nearly 60% did not complete their first enlistment period, in addition 
to those 10 women contacted who did not complete even the first six months. 
Thus it was decided to attempt to classify each woman on the basis of the one 
reason/situation which seemed to be the most direct reason for enlistment, and 
to look at certain of their Army experiences, including reasons for early 
discharge, in relation to their reason for entering the Army. The results of 
this classification are shown in Table VI-4 which also shows the average 
amount of time from high school to enlistment for each group and the number 
who had reading scores in the top quartile for their grade. Nearly one-third 
were considered to have been primarily motivated by an unhappy family situation; 
about one-quarter were seeking a change and an expansion of their social or 
job horizons in some way (bored, and without any particular alternative plans). 
The import of this table is its implication that such reasons as "travel," 
"training," or "access to GI bill benefits," while given by many women as 
being among their reasons for entering the WACs, were not the principal reason 
in most cases. These classifications should only be taken as suggestions, 
however, because of the limited sample and because their reliability has not 
been determined. There is also no implication that these reasons define why 
the Army was chosen rather than some alternative means of escaping problems, 
getting training, etc. 

These qualifications, however, should not obscure the result presented in 
Table VI-4 that about one recruit in eight entered not just from a background of 
severe family problems but very soon after a major upheaval of some sort. 

In retrospect, it would have been interesting to have determined the 
reasons behind the enlistment of those women who left within the first six 
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TABLE VI^4 

Principal Reason for Enlistment 
(in judgement of senior staff member) 

Number in top 
Mean months quartile in 
N h.s. to entrance reading comp. 



Unhappy family situation 


(15) 


(11.2) 


(5) 


Clear precipitating event 


6 


16.7 


0 


No known precipitating event 


9 


7.6 


5 


Boredom with job, school, social life 


12* 


18.5 


3 


Failure in college /training 


5 


29.4 


1 


Desire for job/training/career 


15 


5.3 


1 


Unclear situation or reasons 


_2 


11.0 


JQ 


Total 


49 


12.4 


10 
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months. Later in this report, when early discharge and reenlistment are 
considered, their relationship to reasons for entrance will be presented 
for the 49 women interviewed. 

Table VI-4 also reveals that the women of highest academic aptitude 
in this sample are often those who come from backgrounds of fairly severe 
family problems or who had become bored with their situation prior to 
joining the WACs. 

Training 

The types of training received by this group are not, in most cases, in 
serious conflict with their expressed career plans; however, they do underscore 
the more limited options available to WACs during the 60' s and the relatively 
limited numbers of careers considered by the women themselves. (See Table VI-5 
for the training received.) Several WACs did mention having been interested 
in fields then restricted to males. In terms of ability scores and interests 
they would certainly have been qualified to enter a wide variety of fields. 

About 39% of this group found at least one segment of their training very 
interesting. This was generally either because the field was new to them or 
because they found it interesting to learn "the Army way of doing things." 
About 38% of the positive comments related to the ease of learning the material 
and therefore to having a feeling of competence and achievement, and 54% 
related to "really learning something useful." About 10% of these women 
were generally not interested in their training experiences, and another 20% 
had at least one type of formal training in which they had little interest. 
There were three women who received no formal training after Basic. Negative 
comments about training generally cited it as being repetitious or slow (28% 
of negative comments); a review of things already known (22%); or too fast 
(15%). About 20% of the negative comments reflected the feeling that they 
weren't really learning anything or that what they were learning was "common 
sense." 

The overall impression from these data is that the WACs have a much less 
positive view of their training than do the male enlistees we have studied, 
and that a primary reason for this appears to be that WACs were, more often 




TABLE VI-5 
Type of Training received by WACs 



Combat infantry, gun crews, tank crews 
Electronics repair 
Communications and intelligence 
Medical and dental 
Other technical specialists 
Administrative specialists and clerks 
Electrical-mechanical equipment repair 
Craf tsmen 

Service and supply handlers 
Other, including NCO, band 

No training or OJT only 
Clerical OJT only 

Total 



1st 2nd 3rd 
Training Training Training 

0 0 0 

-0 0 - 0 

6 2 1 

16 5 0 

0 10 
19 9 1 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 
3 10 
110 

3 NA NA 

1 NA NA 

49 19 2 
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than not, given training in nursing or typing skills — areas in which they 
had already received training in school, on the job, or in other vocational 
training. Moreover, in terms of academic development, a large number of WAC 
enlistees appear capable of taking advantage of more advanced training. 

One very striking aspect of the Army educational experiences of these 
women is the extent to which they avail themselves of the opportunity to take 
college courses and optional Army courses. About 41% have taken such courses. 
Several accumulated a substantial number of college credits during three years 
or less of service. Of course, to the extent that they were more often 
stationed in the United States for their entire enlistment, or in non-combat 
assignments overseas, than were the men, they may have found it somewhat 
easier to take such courses. 

Utilization 

In spite of their somewhat negative view of training, the majority of our 
sample felt that their training was appropriate for the level of work demanded 
in their assignment. Indeed, a number felt that their training was never 
fully utilized during their assignment. (This was particularly true of those 
with stenography training.) As with the enlisted men, the WACs felt most 
satisfied when they were being productive in their jobs, rather than doing 
"busy work." The majority regarded their assignments in the medical, clerical, 
and other fields as prodictuve in the sense that they helped others or performed 
a necessary function for the Army of their country. In this sense, they 
generally felt their work was more productive than did the men. A small number 
saw their work primarily as making a useful contribution to their personal 
growth. 

The issue of the relationship of Army training to civilian employment 
seemingly has more significance for men in the sample than for the women. The 
primary reason for this, of course, is that more men than women are in the 
labor force. Of the 49 WACs, 29 were employed full time and 3 part time at the 
time of the interview; three of these were still in the Army. Of the 32, only 
14 are currently in occupations related to their Army training or experience (5 
in the medical field; 7 in administrative/clerical/office; 2 in data processing/com- 
puter programming). However, at one time or another, about 53% of those who got 
training in the Army have used it in a comparable civilian field. The use of Army 




training, however, has not led to any real career development for most of the*^ 
sample. The majority of women had or now have rather low level positions and 
regard their jobs primarily as providing supplemental family income (see Present 
Life Situation section). In only two cases (one who received computer programming 
training and pursued a civilian education and career in the field and another who 
received medical training and is now pursuing an R.N. degree) did the Army 
training lead to clear career development and advancement. 

One can also look at the civilian use of training relative to the reasons 
for Army entrance (Table VI-6) . One-third of the women who said they entered the 
Army because of a desire for career training or because they had no job skills 
and could not find a job have ever used the Army training in civilian life or as 
an Army career. About 40% have used the GI Bill, and this use was most 
noticeable among women who entered because they were bored and wanted a change 
or because they were trying to escape a negative home situation. 

Social Environment 

The various experiences of these women with training and assignment to 
a particular Army function have been treated in a fairly cursory manner. 
Aside from the obvious limitations of the size of the sample, there is the 
even more important circumstance that 60% do not complete their first enlist- 
ment period and hence have a lessened chance to utilize their training or gain 
on-the-job experience. It is in the nature of the social environment and its 
interaction with their personal characteristics and/or problems that the major 
variables lie which affect these WACs during and after their service. 

A total of 19 women married while they were in the Army. Most married 
men who were also in the Army. All but three of them left the Army before 
completing their first enlistment, either when they married or when they 
became pregnant. 

Table VI-7 shows the mean number of months of service completed by 
women who entered from various life situations, and also the numbers who 
received early discharges because they married and/or became pregnant, attempted 
suicide, were discharged because of homosexual activities, or on unspecified 
medical grounds. Quite clearly, those women whose family and personal situation 
was seriously troubled before they entered the Army, or whose situations were 
unclear from the interview data, have only about a one-third chance of completing 
a first enlistment, and they are quite likely to leave under stressful circum- 
stances. 
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TABLE VI-6 



Use of Army Training or Experience by WACs 
According to Situation Preceding Entrance 

(N*49; 3 using training in military now) 



Never 
used 



Unhappy family situation (6) 

Precipitating event 4 

No known precipitating 

event 2 

Bored with job, etc. 4 

Failure in college/training 3 

Desire for job/training/ 

career, patriotism , 10 

Unclear situation _jO 

Total 23 



Used in Using 

past now^ Total 

(4) (5) (15) 

116 

3 4 9 

5 3 12 

1 1 - 5 

0 5 15 

-2 JO _2 

12 14 49 



TABLE VI-7 



Months Served by WACs and Reasons for 
Early Discharge and Function of Pre-entrance Situation 





Number 


Number not completing 1st 


enlistment 






completing 


Mar- 


Pregnancy 


Homosex- 


At temp 


.Unspecf. 






1st enlist* 


rlage 


Married 


Single 


uality 


Suicide 


Medical 


TTnlf noun 


Unhappy family situation 


(5) 


(2) 


(2) 


(5) 


(0) 


(0) 


(0) 


(1) 


Clear precipitating 
event 


2 


u 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


n 


No known precipitating 
event 


3 


2 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Boredom with job, school, 
socxox xire 


5 


1 


3 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


Failure In college/training 


3 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Desire for job/ training/ 
career 


6 


3 


3 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Unclear situation/reasons 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0- 


Total 


20 


6 


10 


6 


1 


2 


1 


3 
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TABLE VI-7 

Months Served by WACs and Reasons for 
Early Discharge and Function of Pre-entrance Situation 





Number 
completing 


1 


dumber not completing 1st 


enlistment 




Total 


Mean number of 
months served 


Mar- 
riage 


Pregnancy 


Homosex- 
uality 


At temp 
Suicide 


.Unspecf 
Medical 


Unknown 




xoL enxisc* 


Married 


Single 


iltuatlon 


(5) 


(2) 


(2) 


(5) 


(0) 


(0) 


(0) 


(1) 


(15) 


(28.9) 


bating 
























2 


0. 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


24.2 


Ipltatlng 
























•J 


9 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


1 


9 


32.0 


» school) 
























5 


1 


3 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


12 


37.6 


ge/tralnlng 


3 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 , 


0 


5 


36.8 


raining/ 
























6 


3 


3 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


15 


50.0 


i/reasons 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


_2 


23.5 


il 


20 


6 


10 


6 


1 


2 


1 


3 


49 


38.1 
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It is obvious in the reflections of a number of these women that they felt 
they were under some pressure to either accept homosexual advances or to 
engage in sexual activity with men, and that in the latter case this took on the 
aspects of an attempt to demonstrate that they were not homosexual. Unfortunately, 
since this seems to be an important dimension of their experience in view of 
the frequency of reasons for which they leave the service, the interview form 
was not structured in such a way as to uniformly gather the experiences and views 
of these women. Thus, one is left with fragmentary reports that such pressures 
exist and that these women have great difficulty resolving their problems in a 
way that results in significant personal understanding and growth. 

Present Life Situation 

At the time of the interview, 29 of the women were married, 5 were divorced, 
and 15 have never married. For 8 of the 29, this is their second marriage. One 
of the divorced women has been married and divorced twice. Of the 15 women 
who have never married, 8 say they are dating men at least occasionally (5 are 
dating a particular, person, 1 of these plans to be married), and 7 are 
apparently not dating at all. Two women have openly homosexual relationships. 
One of the divorced women is dating; and one lives with her former husband. As 
a group, the women have borne an average of 1.26 children each. 

The 31 women who are presently employed full or part time are employed in 
the fields shown in Table VI-8. Their present education level is shown in 
Table VI- 9. 

The ratings of their present quality of life which were given by the 
group are shown in Figure VI-2. In most cases, the importance they assign to 
an area of life is similar to that of the male Army sample except that they 
attach somewhat greater importance to aesthetic and spiritual activities. 

In terms of their present fulfillment in each of the 18 areas, the WACs 
appear to be less satisfied than the men in the important areas of relations 
with members of the opposite sex and with their occupational role. They are 
also somewhat less satisfied with their active recreational activities. 

In connection with these ratings it should be pointed out that in the 
area of their relations with close friends, 6 of the 49 women say they do not 
have any close friends and that they prefer it that way because they can hurt 
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TABLE VI-8 
Present Occupations of WACs (N=49) 



Engineering, physical sciences, mathematics, 

architecture q 

Medical and biological sciences 0 

Business administration g j 

General teaching and social service 2.0 

Humanities, law, social and behavioral sciences 0 

Fine arts, performing arts * 2.0 

Technical jobs * ^ 

Proprietor, sales 0 

Mechanics, industrial trades 2.0 

Construction trades 0 

Secretarial-clerical, office workers 26*5 

General labor, community and public service 22.4 

Unemployed, seeking work 2.0 

Student ^ ^ 

Housewife* 28 6 

*Four housewives are also students. 
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TABLE VI-9 

Present Level of Education of WACs 
Excluding Required Army Training Received (N=49) 



Less than high school graduate 
High school diploma 

GED I 

High school and some .vocational, technical, 

or secretarial training 15 

Less than 1 year college 5 

2 years college 5 

3-4 years college g 

B.A* or B»S. 2 

Graduate or professional degree or study 

Total cases 49 
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FIGURE VI-2. Reports of WAC veterans of the Importance to them of each of 18 areas defining quality 
of life and similar reports of how well their needs are met in each area. 



N - 49 



Quality of life category 



Of Modot.n 

3.0 



Average racing 
of importance 

Important 



Std. 
Dev. 



Average racing of how 
well needs arc met 



Std. 
Dev. 



A, Material well-being 

and security for the future 

B. Health and personal safety 

0. ^elHtions vlch parents or 
Slblingii 

D, Having and raising children 

F., Relations with spouse 
(or girlfriend(s)] 

F. Relations with close 
friends 

G. Social, connunityi and 
civic activities 

H. Intellectual activities 

1. Aesthetic activitlwd 

J. Spiritual experiences or 
beliefs 

K. Philosophical and ethical 
values 

L. Developing skills in 
manual activities 

M. Understanding and appre- 
ciating self 

N. Occupational role 
0. Creativity 

p. Socializing 

Q. Passive recreational 
activities 

R. Active recreational 
activities. 



Very 
Important 

5.0 



.96 
• 80 
.87 
1.30 
.90 

.90 
1.08 

.93 
1.48 
1.31 

.96 

.96 

.81 
.79 
.96 
1.10 
.91 
.82 



Wqll 
3.0 



Very 
well 

4.0 



Noarltf 
Porfoctltf 



5.0 



.95 
.76 
1.10 

1.68 
1.43 
1.03 

1.49 
1.22 
.96 

1.29 
.88 

1.10 
.95 
1.29 
1.08 
1.37 
.95 
1.39 
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you or interfere with your life. Altogether, 15 of the 49 say they have no close 
friends where they live now (3 of these have friends a long distance away) , and 
many are dissatisfied with this. 

Effects of Army Service 

As the data have Indicated, at the time they entered the Army many of 
these women were experiencing rather severe stress. Only 6 gave a self descrip- 
tion that could be considered to reflect a positive attitude toward herself, and 
any eage-.iiess and curiosity about WAC experience. Eight in fact described 
themselves in adjectives such as "distraught," "lost," "extremely withdrawn," 
and "confused," while the most common description generally was "naive," 
"immature," "extremely shy," "very inexperienced", "Insecure," "chip on shoulder," 
"lonely," etc. 

Their self -descriptions why they left the Army are considerably more 
positive. Thirty-one say they changed in positive ways ~ generally, that they 
grew up and became more confident, resourceful, independent, and able to organize 
things. Four, however, said they changed in negative ways, becoming "harder," 
"distrustful," "unwilling to work around many women," or more "cynical." Eight 
said they did not change at all. 

Their present self -descriptions could be broadly termed "restrained optimism." 
Only 7 seemed to clearly describe themselves as "happy," although a number say 
they are now more outgoing. The interviewer's free-response descriptions of the 
women use' the words "overweight," "obese," or "very hea-'/y," in reference to 12 
women and "evasive" in reference to 6. 

In general it seems that the Army experience had some positive effect in 
bringing out very shy girls and helping them feel more at ease with other people. 
It also seems that there are major areas of their lives where a great need exists an< 
where there is an opportunity for a substantial contribution, particularly to 
their career development, their self-understanding and appreciation, and their 
interpersonal relationships. 
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^•2 Table of Contents for the Interview Forms and Respondent's Booklet 

(Form C used with persons no longer in the Army; Form M with those who 
are still in. Form M is identical to Form C except for section III.) 

Interview sections Nos..of questions 

(excl. of probes) Pp, 



1-2 



5-7 
7-17 



FORM C 

I. Introduction g 

II. Experience Prior to Army Service 49 

1. Early development and background characteristics 7 3-5 

2. High school experiences 7 

3. Activities from h.s. to induction 3i 

a. Length of time and gen'l activities (2) 

b. Education and educational plans (7) 

c. Employment, job seeking, and occupational plans (9) 

d. Leisure activities and peer group (5) 

e. Marital status, dating, plans for marriage, children (9) 

f. Relations with parents and family members, "and friend- (3) 
ships 

4. Entrance into the Army - recruitment 11 

a. Draft avoidance efforts (1) 

b. . Reasons and conditions affecting enlistment (6) 

c. Expectations about Army; personality and outlook; 
strengths and weaknesses 

III. Army Experiences 86 

1. Classification 8 

a. Gen'l nature of training and MOS (3) 

b. Process of selection or assignment to training, (5) 
choice and guidance 

2. Training ij 
a. Duration, content, interest in training (repeated 

for each segment of training) (3) 



17-21 



22-23 



24-31 
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Nos. of questions 

Interview Sect ions / <- , v 

■ (excl, of probes) Pp> 

b. Effective and ineffective learning experiences (4) 

c. Voluntary coursework, incl» GED and other (10) 

3. Utilization ,^ 

27 32-49 

a. Length of assignments, duties, performance evaluation 
satisfaction (repeated for each assignment) (6) 

b. Combat experience and effects (repeated for each 

combat assignment) (8) 

c. Adequacy of training (2) 

d. Usefulness of duties (2) 

e. Choice in assignments and location (1) 

f. Experiences with officers, NCO's and unit.Meaders (4) 

g. Advancement and disciplinary actions (4) 

4. Social and physical environment 22 49-56 

a. Morale of fellow servicemen and women (1) 

b. Experiences with/of differing races, sexes (4) 

c. U.S. involvement in S.E. Asia (1) 

d. Leisure activities (2) 

e. Housing (2) 

f. Health and mental health care (3) 

g. Changes in marital states, children, experiences of 
spouse and family (9) 

5. Reenlistment decisions; effects of service 12 57-61 

a. Considerations affecting reenlistment or separation (7) 

b. Good and bad effects of Army seirvice (2) 

c. More helpful experiences (1) 

d. Changes in personality, outlook, information during 
service (2) 

IV. Post-Separation Experiences 104 

1. First year out: transition to civilian life 4 62-63 

a. Date and type of discharge (2) 

b. Pre-separation steps toward civilian life (1) 
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Interview Sections 



Nos. of questions 

(excl> of probes) Pp. 



IV. 1. c. Activities and problems during first year (1) 
2» Experiences since first year out; present life 

a. Overview of activities -first year to present 1 64 

b. Employment 20 65-70 

(1) Job history (1) 

(2) Use of Array experience and benefits (2) 

(3) Present job: pay, hours, satisfactions, plans* (11) 

(4) Unemployment and job-seeking (3) 

(5) Occupational plans (3) 

c. Education 13 71-74 

(1) Educational history (6) 

(2) Use of Army experience and benefits (2) 

(3) Satisfaction with education to date; desirable 
changes; plans (5) 

d. Family and home life 47 75-86 

(1) Changes in marital status; chj-Jdren (5) 

(2) Housing and locale; people residing in home (8) 

(3) Relations with close friends (4) 

(4) Relations with opposite sex; characteristics of 

spouse (ed, occup., etc.); family activities (17) 

(5) Relations with children (10) 
i6) Relations with parents, siblings, other family 

members 

e. Health and mental health; concerns 3 87 

f . Material well being — income 2 88 

g. Leisure activities* g 89-91 

h. Present outlook, strengths, weaknesses, futue plans* 6 91-94 

-^Indicates use of appropriate section of Respondent's Booklet at this point in 
interview. 
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Interview Sections 



Nqs. of questions 

(excl> of probes) Pp, 



FORM M 

I and II. identical to FORM C 55 1 -21 

III. Army Experiences and Present Life 

1. Classification - same as Form C 8 22-23 

2. Training — same as Form C, except includes complete 
educational history to present, satisfaction with 

education, and plans 25 24-34 

3. Utilization - same as Form C, except ine-ludes space 
for more assignments and includes questions on 

•present job'* i.e. present assignment and career plans 35 36-62 

4. Social and physical environment 

a. - c. Same as Form C 6 

5. Reenlistraent decisions 17 

a* Considerations affecting reenlistment or separation (6) 64,69 

b. Interim experiences — for those who have been out of 
service at some pt. Dates, reasons for leaving and 

reentering, activities, problems, employment (11) 65-68 

6. Family and home life, health, material well-being, 
leisure activities*, present outlook and plans* — 

same as sections IV-2, d-h in Form C 74 70-92 

R espondent's Booklet 

Job Satisfaction Rating Forms 

Importance of various job factors 1 

Extent to which present job has each characteristic ' 2 

Overall job satisfaction 3 

Leisure Activities Checklist 4-6 

Estimates of Quality of Life 

Importance of each of 18 areas 8-9 

Extent to which neeas are met in each of 18 areas 10-11 



* Indicates use of appropriate section of Respondent's Booklet at this:p6lnt in 
interview. 
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Location 
Alamagordo, N.M. 

Albany, N.Y. 

Albuquerque, N.M. 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Ashland, Ore, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Austin, Tex. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Beaumont, Tex. 
Bellingham, Wash. 

Billings, Mont. 
Birmingham 5 Ala. 
Steubenville, Oh. 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Boston, Mass. 



Coordinator & Institution 

Dr. W. Paul Jones 

New Mexico State University, 

Alamagordo 

Dr. Leonard V. Gordon 
State University of New York 
at Albany 

Dr. Ralph Norman 
University of New Mexico 

Dr. Charles Clawson 
Amarillo College 

Dr. James Arms on 
Southern Oregon College 

Dr. C. L. Holland 
Georgia State University 

Dr. Gordon V. Anderson 
University of Texas 

Dr. Lawrence Siegel 
Louisiana State University 

Dr. Donald Pumroy 
University of Maryland 



Dr. Walter Dizelle, Jr. 
Lamar University 

Dr. Robert Thorndike 
Western Washington State 
College 

Dr. John Self 

Eastern Montana College 

Dr. Fain Guthrie 
University of Alabama 

Mr. George Summer 
Irondale, Ohio 

Dr. Egon Guba 
Indiana University 



Dr. Richard Rowe 
Harvard University 
iii-l-^ _ 



Interviewer 
Maureen DeClue 

Martha McAvin 

Michael Baron 
Robert M. Til ley 
Lillian Arms on 



Stephen Friedlander 
Charles B. Conway 

Gordon V. Anderson 



Philip E. Varca 



Leon Li tow 
Loren L. May 
William D. Petok 
Nancy E. Allgire 

David W. Morris 



Thomas Overcast 

Karin Krueger 
Eugene Thompson 
George Summer 
Don E. Gardner 
Glenn R. Johnson 



Location 



Coordinator & Institution 



Interviewer 



Burlington, Vt- 

Champaign, IlK 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn» 
Cherry Tree, Pa. 
Chicago, 111. 



Cincinnati , Oh. 

Colorado Springs , Col , 

Denver, Col. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Dodge City, Kan. 
Dothan, Ala. 

Durham, New Hamp. 
East Lancing, Mich. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
Erie, Pa. 
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Dr. Richard Does 
University of Vermont and 
State Agricultural College 

Dr. Lloyd Humphries 
University of Illinois 

Dr. DuMont Schmidt 
University of North Carolina 

Dr. Orrin Cross 
University of Tennessee 

Dr. John W. Reid 
Indiana University 

Dr. Samuel Mayo 
Loyola University 

Dr. Bertram Cohler 
University of Chicago 

Dr. Howard Lyman 
University of Cincinnati 

Dr. Ramon Lopez-Reyes 
Colorado College 

Dr. A. C. Tucker 



Dr. John Vriend 
Wayne State University 

Roberta Harkness 

Dr. James bees 

Human Resources Research 

Organization 

Dr. Ronald Curcio 
University of New Hampshire 

Dr. Wm. A. Mehrens 
Michigan State University 

Dr. Jerry Harper 
University of Wisconsin 

Dr. Richard Herbstrit 
Gannon College 



Wendy Spence 

Terry Dunn 

William Scarborough 

Wanda Sundstrom 

Carol Reid 

Anne Kennard 

Jay Magaziner 

Perl a Ann Commasar 

Ann Molander 

Ronald Feltes 

Carl W. Middlebush 

Roberta Harkness 
John Bi lb rey 

William L. Day 
Eric Gordan 
Jerry Ta r..* 
Michael Herbstrit 
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Local Coordinators & Interviewers 
Assisting in Data Col 1 ecti on 



Location 
Evansville, Ind, 

Fargo, No. Dakota 

Fort Benning, Ga, 

Ft. Polk, La. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Glenrock, Wyo. 
Grand Junction, Colo. 
Hattiesburgh, Miss. 

Houston, Tex. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

La Cross, Wis. 

Lancaster, Pa. 

Lewis ton, Maine 



Coordinator & Institution 

Dr. Joel Dill 
University of Evansville 

Dr. John Teigland 

North Dakota State University 

Dr. Andrew Weaver 

Auburn University, Auburn, 

Alabama 

Dr. Toffee Nassar 
McNeese State University 

Dr. Saul B. Selles 
Institute for Behavioral 
Research 

Dr. Bruce Tollefson 
Casper College 

Dr. Harry Tjemann 
Mesa College 

Dr. John Alcorn 
University of Southern 
Mississippi 

Dr. Dennis Nelson 

Dr. Robert Neel 

Indiana University - Purdue 

Dr. David Konigsburg 

Dr. Marilyn Rigby 
Rockhurst College 

Louise Cureton 
AIR Representative 

Dr. Thomas Hood 
Wisconsin State University 

Dr. John Heller 
Franklin-Marshall College 

Dr. Thomas Johnson 
Licenced Psychologist 



Interviewer 
Terry E. Williams 

J. David Hare 

Rodney C. Britt 

George S. Kuffel 
Marcia Butler 

Robert L. Wilkes 
Harry Tiemann 
Robert S. Walton 

Dee Smathers 
Susan Steinhoff 

Donald Pellicer 
Greta Hinkel 

Diane Whitehead 

H. Laury Le Page 

Sherri Zucker 

Sylvia K. Wilson 
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Locati on 



Coordinator & Institution 



Interviewer 



Lexington, Ky. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Louisville, Ky. 

Lubbock, Tex. 
Mackinaw Is. , Mich. 

Manhattan, Ks. 

Mansfield, Ohio 

Maui , Hawaii 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Cooper City, Fla. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, St. Paul 
Mobile, Ala. 

Montgomery, Ala. 
Muncie, Ind. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Brunswick, N.J. 
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Dr. William Stillwell 
University of Kentucky 

Dr. Milton Holmen 
School of Business Admin- 
istration 
U.S.C., L.A. 

Dr. Anthony Gamboa 
University of Louisville 

Dr. Welborn Willingham 

Professor Margaret Hastings 
Lake Superior State College 

Dr. Fred Bradley 
Kansas State Univ. 

Dr. Alfred Hall 
College of Wooster 

Dr. Douglas Treadway 



Dr. Charles Kenny 
Criterion Development Associ- 
ation, Inc. 

Dr. Louis McQuitty 
University of Miami 

Dr. Judson A. Harmon 

Dr. Sandra Reitz Wilson 

Dr. Marvin Gold 
University of Southern 
Alabama 

Dr. Chester Mallory 
Alabama State University 

Dr. Patsy Donn 

Ball State University 

Dr. Ronald Thistlethwaite 
Vanderbilt University 

Dr. Douglas Penfield 
Rutgers State University 
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Jerome Bish 
Bruce Rose 

Henry T. Heald 
Maria Pounders 



Elizabeth Robinett 
Paul D. Montgomery 

David J. Hurt 

Grace W. Hall 



Douglas Treadway 
Steve George 

Robert Butler 



Daniel J. Hess 

Kathy Kahoun 
Beverly Kaemmer 
Walker B. LeFlore, 

Lewis Williams 
No Interview Done 
Ronald G. Rusk 
Maryann Mercer 



Appendix III-2 

Local Coordinators & Interviewers 
Assisting in D? ta Collection 



Location 
New London, Conn. 

New York City 

New York City 

Nogales, Ariz. 
Norfolk, Va. 

Oceana, W. Va. 

Omaha, Neb. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Orlando, Fla. 

Peoria, 111. 

Pensacola, Fla. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Phoenix, Ariz. 

Pocatello, Idaho 
Portland, Ore. 

Providence, R.I. 

Richmond, Va. 
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Coordinator & Institution 

Dr. Bernard Murstein 
Connecticut College 

Fran Stancavage 
AIR Representative 

Dr. Albert Thompson 
Columbia University 

Ms. Anna Doan 

Dr. Eugene Kelly 

Old Dominion University 

Mr. Vernon Short 
Wyoming Co. School System 

Dr. Richard Wikoff 
University of Nebraska 

Dr. Alan Nicewander 
University of Oklahoma 

Dr. Dan Walton 

Florida University of Technology 

Dr. Chester Zebell 
Bradley University 

Dr. Frank Biasco 
University of West Florida 

Dr. Frederick Davis 
University of Pennsylvania 

Dr. Donald Bowen 
University of Pittsburgh 

Dr. Gerald Helmstadter 
Arizona State University 

Ms. Ella Helverda 

Dr. George Ingebo 
Portland Schools 

Dr. Hoi lis Farnum 
University of Rhode Island 

Dr. William Jennings 
Randolph-Macon College 
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Interviewer 
Christine Dunkel 



Heidi Washburn 
Kathy Benjamin 

Gilbert Hoffer 



Anna Doan 

William Brockman 
Fae Adams Deaton 

Vernon Short 



Donna Curry 
Jerry Williams 
H. Ray Berry 
Helen Evans 
James H. Wilson 



Robert Zupkis 
Peter Nardi 

John Dickson 



Carol Fleming 

Ella Helverda 
John G. Gardin 

Kathryne Rigby 
Robert E. Foos 



Location 



Coordinator & Institution 



Interviewer 



Ruston, La. 

Saginaw, Mich* 

Salem» Va. 

San Antonio, Tex. 

San Francisco Bay 
Area 

St. George Island, Md. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Savannah, Ga. 

Seattle, Wash. 

Smithfield, N.C, 

St. Petersburgh, Fla. 

Stillwater, Okla. 

Syracuse, N.Y. 

Terrebonne, Ore. 

Tulsa, Okla. 

Two Rivers, Wis. 

Washington, N.C. 
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Dr. Richard Giesse 
Louisiana University of 
Technology 

Dr. Janet Robinson 
Saginaw Valley College 

ur. I nomas Coffman 
Roanoke College 

Dr. Alvin Burste^in 
University of Te <as 

Dr. John Krumboltz 
Stanford University 

Dr. William Kreitzer 

Dr. Gabriel M. Del la-Pi ana 
University of Utah 

Dr. Joseph Lane 
Armstrong State College 

Dr. Clifford Lunneborg 
University of Washington 

Dr. David Galinsky 
University of North Carolina 

Dr. Rose Mary Ammons 

St. Petersburgh Jr. College 

Dr. Frank McFarland 
Oklahoma State University 

Dr. William Anderson 
Syracuse University 

Dr. Mel E. Jordan 

Central Oregon Community College 

Dr. Warren Jones 
University of Tulsa 

Dr. Thomas Kuckkahn 
Manitowoc County Mental 
Health Center 

Dr. Cunton R, Prewett 
East Carolina University 



No Interview Done 

Gertrude Allen 

Douglas Proffit 

Patricia Fernbach 

Curtis Wilbur 

Lance Kebaugh 
Linda Thame rt 

William L. Beasley 



Carmen Tarry 
Marian Hart 

Richard Cooper 



No Interview Conducted 
Don Seamans 
Evelyn Riccio 
Jim Grant 
Gary W. Wood 
Thomas Kuckkahn 

Harry Youngblood, 



Appendix I I 1-2 

Local Coordinators & Interviewers 
Assisting in Data Collection 



Location 
Wichita, Kansas 

Williamson, W.Va. 
Youngstown, Ohio 



Great Britain 



Europe - Germany 



Coordinator & Institution 

Dr. John Belts 

Wichita State University 

Mr. William Reed 

Dr. Sanford Hotchkiss 
Youngstown State University 

Dr. David Hawk ridge 

The Open University, Institute 

of Educational Technology 

Mr. George A. King 
Army Education Center 



Interviewer 
Leigh Parcel 1 

William Reed 
Joseph D. Glavey 

John E. Willmer 



Dr. Don E. Whitecraft 
Mr. George King 
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